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REVIEWS 





Memorials of the Professional Life and Times 
of Sir William Penn, Knt., Admiral and 
General of the Fleet, during the Inter- 
regnum ; Admiral, and Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Navy, after the Re- 
storation. (From 1644 to 1670.) By Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq. 2vols. London: Duncan. 


Tue penury of English biography was la- 
mented by Johnson, even while he was in 
the act of enriching it with his unequalled 
Lives of the Poets : some noble works of that 
nature have been added since his day; still 
we are sensible that Biography is the most 
barren of all the branches of our great tree 
of literature. There is not one class of emi- 
nent men, of whom the history is either 
complete or satisfactory: this is a national 
disgrace ; and, if a nation is ever ashamed, 
Britain ought to be so, when she thinks of 
her eminent sons—particularly those who 
have fought for her empire and existence on 
the great deep. With the single exception 
of Southey’s Life of Nelson, we have no 
memoir of any great admiral worthy of the 
name. The correspondence of Collingwood 
supplied many sdethe materials for the 
biographer; and we are quite certain that 
the ‘ Memorials of the Professional Life of 
Admiral Penn,’ will be equally useful; nay, 
more so, for they throw a strong light over 
a period which has hitherto lain partly in 
darkness : they acquaint us with the condi- 
tion and equipment of our fleet—of our mode 
of fighting —of our movements on the waters, 
and with the instructions which our com- 
manders at sea received from their rulers on 
shore, regarding capturing fleets and con- 
quering islands. ‘The author seems to have 
entertained no desire to enter the lists as a 
regular biographer: all he wished, was to 
arrange the letters and memoranda of his 
eminent ancestor, connect them with slight 
descriptions, personal and historical, and so 
form a work which should have all the in- 
terest of regular biography, and the certainty 
of a historical document, without the labour 
of brooding over the varied materials, and 
extracting from them a narrative clear and 
compact. 

Of the hero of the work we must give a 
slight sketch. Sir William Penn was born 
at Bristol in April 1621; and educated for 
the sea by his father, a captain of some note 
in the mercantile service. At that period 
the royal and mercantile navies were united 
on every pressing emergency: the royal 
ships were not numerous : the king took into 
his service all such merchant ships as were 
well armed and appointed ; and it was no 
uncommon thing for a dozen or two of 
thirty-gun vessels to unite themselves with 
the national navy, and proceed to war instead 
of traffic. From this branch of the service 





same many of our expert seamen; and it 
was in such a school that Penn obtained that 
education, at once scientific and practical, 
which rendered him one of the most accom- 
plished mariners of the age. In his twenty- 
third year he obtained the command of a 
ship of twenty-eight guns, and sailed into 
the Irish seas, under the ftag of Captain 
Swanley, where he distinguished himself by 
great courage, presence of mind, and a nauti- 
val skill, surpassing that of his companions. 
The Parliament first, and then Cromwell, its 
master, promoted one every way so worthy ; 
nor was it unknown to the wily Protector, 
that Penn was attached to the cause of the 
Stuarts: he made him an admiral by sea 
and a general by land, endowed him with 
some of the sequestered property of the Irish 
royalists, and sent him out under Blake to 
decide whether the English or the Dutch 
were to be masters of the sea. Having 
quelled, for a time, the spirit of the sister 
republic, Penn was associated with Venables 
in that expedition in which they captured 
Jamaica instead of Hispaniola, and were 
committed to the Tower for mismanagement 
or disobedience. That Penn was not to blame 
is better known than that he was indebted 
for his imprisonment to his attachment to 
the royal cause: he was not liberated for 
some time, nor employed till the Restoration, 
when he sailed against his old opponents, the 
Dutch, under the command of his old asso- 
ciate Monk—a man scarcely inferior, in 
maritime skill and courage, to Blake himself. 
When the war, which was more glorious than 
just, terminated, Penn reposed upon his fame 
and his fortune, and died at an advanced 
age, leaving sons; one of whom was the 
celebrated Quaker who gave his name to the 
splendid settlement of Pennsylvania, now a 
part of the republic of North America. 

As this work is a succession of nauti- 
cal documents and memoranda, made _ by 
Admiral Penn during his various voyages, 
we shall select a few of the most interesting 
of these, interspersing them with snatches of 
the narrative, and such remarks of our own 
as the matter may require. The following 
are the directions given by Sir William Mon- 
son, who died in 1643, for fighting a naval 
battle. Having advised his captains to get 
the weather-gage of the enemy, he says— 

“The wind being thus gotten, a general need 
give no other directions than to every admiral 
of a squadron to draw together their squadrons, 
and every one to undertake his opposite squadron, 
or where he shall do it for his greatest advan- 
tage; but to be sure to take a good distance of 
one another, and to relieve that squadron that 
shali be overcharged or distressed. 

“ Let them give warning to their ships not to 
venture so far as to bring themselves to leeward 
of the enemy ; for so shall they either dishonour 
themselves, to see such a ship taken in their 
view, or in seeking to relieve her they shall 
bring themselves to leeward, and lose the ad- 





vantage they had formerly gotten; for it will 
be in the power of the enemy to board them, 
and they not to avoid it; which was the only 
thing coveted by the Spaniards in our time of 
war, by reason of the advantage of their ships, 
as I have before expressed. 

“ The strict ordering of battles by ships, was 
before the invention of the bowling ; for then 
there was no sailing but before the wind, nor no 
fighting but by boarding; whereas, now a ship 
will sail within six points of thirty-two, and 
by the advantage of wind may rout any fleet that 
is placed in that form of battle.” 

The instructions of the Commonwealth in 
1647, previous to the war with Holland, are 
as follows :— 

“ If any fleet shall be discovered at sea, which 
may probably be conjectured to have a purpose 
to encounter, oppose, or affront the fleet in the 
parliament’s service, you may in that case ex- 
pect more particular instructions. But, for the 
present, you are to take notice, that in case of 
joining battle, you are to leave it to the vice- 
admiral to assail the enemy’s admiral, and to 
match yourself as equally as you can; to 
succour the rest of the fleet as cause shall re- 
quire; not wasting your powder, nor shooting 
afar off, nor till you come side by side.” 

It appears, however, from Pepys, that, in 
a conversation with Penn, the latter censured 
the promiscuous manner in which the naval 
battles of the Commonwealth were fought : 
“The Dutch,” said he, “ fighting otherwise, 
and we whenever we beat them.” Indeed, 
it would appear, that Penn was the first to 
bring science to the aid of our naval courage ; 
his orders were to “ gain the admiral’s wake 
and form a line with him,” and he imputes 
the promiscuous mode of fighting, which pre- 
vailed during the first Dutch war, to the 
circumstance of being commanded by land 
officers full of courage, but unacquainted with 
those scientific manceuvres which have since 
made us the conquerors in all great naval 
combats. On this interesting subject, we 
may as well quote the words of our author, 
the Admiral’s great-grandson :— 

“ Ttis thus manifest, that from the commence- 
ment of hostilities with Holland, in 1652, the 
English seaman’s principle of naval tactics was 
to engage in line; and, indeed, the example of 
the Dutch, under their experienced lieutenant- 
admiral, Van Tromp, would alone have com- 
pelled them, in their inexperience, to do the 
same. The promiscuous fighting in the first 
Dutch war, therefore, is not to be ascribed to 
the navy of that day, but to the land-com~ 
manders, or shore-admirals, set over the fleet; 
who pertinaciously adhered to the old English 
practice of engaging ship and ship, until expe- 
rience taught them the necessity of sometimes 
listening to those who had learned better than 
themselves what a fleet is, and how it might be 
best managed for the destruction of an enemy. 
Until this new occasion, the English had fought 
their naval battles promiscuously, as in their 
attack on the Spanish Armada in 1588. But, 
when the English fleet riding in the Downs wit- 
nessed Van Tromp with his fleet, at the back of 
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When, rest o’er all descending, 
Ihe shores with gladness smile, 
And lutes, their ¢ es blending, 
Are heard from isle to isle, 
hen, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 
The noon-day tempest over 
Now ocean toils no more 
And wings of halcy hover, 
Where all was strife before 
Oh thus my life, in closing 
Its short tempestuous day 
Beneath heaven’s smile reposing 
Shine all its storms away : 
Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, 
We pray, we pray, to thee! 
Thoughts of the brighter days of Greece 
pr ms, through the mind of one of the 
aiden he sees ini ination the noble 
| id glorious paintings of the days 
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raxiteles and Apelles ; 








oving looks of her lover, she sings 
The Birth of Portraiture. 
As once a Grecian maiden wove 
Her garland mid the summer bow’rs, 
There stood a youth, with eyes of love, 
lo watch her while she wre aithed the flowers. 
The youth was skill’d in Painting’s art, 
But ne’er had studied woman’s brow, 
Nor known the colouring, which the heart 
Can shed o’er Nature’s charms, till now. 
‘ i 
slest be Love, to whom we owe 
All that’s fair and bright below. 
His hand had pictured many a rose, 
And sketch’d the rays that light the brook ; 
But what were these, or what were those, 
l'o woman’s blush, to woman’s look ? 
Oh! if such magic pow’r there be, 
lhis, this,” he cried, “ is all my pray’r, 
lo paint that living light 1 see, 


\nd fix the soul that sparkles there.” 
as breath’d was heard, 
Love, grew warm, 


48 soon 








And Pa , hues transferr’d 
From life lk ss flowers to woman’s form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
rhe fair design shone out the more, 
A there was now a life, a soul, 
W he only colours glow’d before. 
hen first carnations learn’d to speak, 
And es into life were brought ; 
While, mantling ont maiden’s cheek, 
Ye r kindled into thought 
Then ths their darkest dye 
{ l 
\ t 
i 
1) 
i ) lly cails up 
1 
( the maacns 
\ f t idsome to 
1 
ti think on the present, 
1 1 ' 
¢ | nad a ) l ot 
pid appre 
rs f . isle of mournful name, 
Fr i D i, last they came, 
Sad Mis whi, sorrowing yet 
er him, ther lest Star of Fame 
ihat e’er m lite young glory set! 
l ner ons 
I 1 art not 1—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest tH rmodius, no. 
hy il, to rea bove us fled 
Thou like a star, it dwells o’erhead, 
Still lichts this world below 
hou art not dead—thou art not dead 
N ri Harmodius, no. 
I 1 isles of t, where heroes tread, 
i flowers ethereal blow, 
rh ike Spirit now is led, 











th life ambrosial fed, 
t ets all taste of woe. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 
The myrtle, round that falchion spre ad 
W hich struc k the immortal blow, 
Throughout 1¢, with leaves unshed,— 
The f t’s hope, the tyrant’s dread, 
Re m hrine shall grow. 
ihou 1 { u t not dead! 
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Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 
From age to age shall go, 

Long as the oak and ivy wed, 

As bees shall haunt Hymettus’ head, 
Or Helles’ waters flow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Neither the maidens of Zea, nor any other 
maids, perhaps, love to be long in sorrow: 
even Minerva, it seems, well nigh forgot 
herself in days of yore—at least, if we can 
put faith in the following song :— 





As Love, one summer eve, was straying, 
Who should he see, at that soft hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bower. 
I need not say, ’tis Love’s opinion 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 
Though seldom yet the boy hath given 
To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 
So handsome Pallas look’d, that even 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 
Besides, a youth of his discerning 
Knew well that, by ashady rill, 
At sunset hour—whate’er her learning— 
A woman will be woman still. 
Her flute he praised in terms extatic, 
Wishing it dumb—nor car’d how soon— 
For Wisdom’s notes, howe’er chromatic, 
To Love seem always out of tune. 
But long as he found face to flatter, 
The nymph found breath to shake and thrill ; 
As, weak or wise—it doth not matter— 
Woman, at heart, is woman still. 

Love chang’d his plan, with warmth exclaiming 
« How brilliant was her lips’ soft dye!” 
And much that flute, the sly rogue, blaming, 

For twisting lips so sweet awry. 
The nymph look’d down—beheld her features 
Reflected in the passing rill, 
And started, shock’d—for, ah, ye creatures! 
Ev’n when divine, you’re women still. 
Quick from the lips it made so odious, 
That graceless flute the Goddess took, 
And, while yet fill’d with breath melodious, 
Flung it into the glassy brook ; 
Where, asits vocal life was fleeting 
Adown the current, faint and shrill, 
At distance long ’twas heard repeating, 
** Woman, alas, vain woman still !”” 

When the vintage is gathered, and the 
clusters crushed, it is a good time to be 
merry : here is a song reeling in every line, 
like Bacchus among his nymphs :— 

Up with the sparkling brimmer! 
Up to the crystal rim ; 

Let not a moon-beam glimmer 
’Twixt the flood and brim. 

When hath the world set eyes on 
Aught to match this light, 

Which, o’er the cup’s horizon 
Dawns in bumpers brigitt t 

Truth in a deep well lieth— 
So the wise aver; 

But Truth the fact denieth— 
Water suits not her. 

No, her abode ’s in brimmers, 
Like this mighty cup,— 

Waiting till we, good swimmers, 
Dive to bring her up. 

The remaining songs are of equal or su- 
perior merit, and of a varied strain. The 
poetry, which connects them, contains many 
allusions to the war for the independence of 
Greece, and seems to indulge the hope that a 
new kingdom will there arise, with heroes 
worthy of a second Plutarch. These splen- 
did dreams are, we fear, like the ‘ devout 
imaginings” of the northern reformer, and 
will never be more substantial than they are. 
The poetry of this pretty and well-imagined 
work, is like all the other poetry of Moore— 
elegant, flowing, and harmonious. The words 
of the songs are the echo of the music; and 
we can believe that the recitation and sing- 
ing is dramatic and imposing. He is now 
and then, however, a little too artificial in 
his sentiments, and too flowery in his lan- 
guage, for the taste of those who love easy 
vigour and natural simplicity. To him no 
flower of the garden nor gem of the mine 





is unknown: his suns are ever shining, 
his winds ever gentle, and his zephyrs balmy. 
He is among poets what Cipriani is among 
painters: he has much grace of outline, ele- 
gance of action, and beauty of expression ; 
but he wants breadth and vigour. He sings 
of battles; but his muse breathes 


Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest,— 


instead of setting the trumpet to her mouth, 
and blowing a blast 
Both loud and dread. 
He sings of wine and the ocean; but he 
lacks 
A voice like the sea and a drouth like a whale. 
Nevertheless he is a delightful poet. 





Tue Lisrary or Romance.—VoOtL. I. 

The Ghost-hunter and his Family. By the 

O’Hara Family. London: Smith, Elder, 

& Co, 
“In the decline of an empire, temporary 
safety may be procured by the concealment 
of its weakness; the assumption of vigour 
imposes not merely upon the enemies, it ex- 
tends to the parties interested and engaged 
in propagating the delusion, for each sup- 
poses that he alone knows the extent of the 
fraud and the means of its detection. But 
in such a case, the first who adventures to 
strike a blow, is certain of obtaining a victory. 
He cannot, however, be sure that he willreap 
its fruits; indeed, it rarely happens that the 
destroyer of the old system is chosen as the 
rebuilder of the new.” There is much poli- 
tical wisdom, much matter for deep and se- 
rious consideration in this pithy extract from 
an old monkish historian, one who lived in 
what are called the dark ages, and who yet 
could afford much of useful instruction to an 
age that boasts of its illumination. To many 
events that we have witnessed, his aphorisms 
are applicable as their history; to none 
more than to the destruction of that oligarchy 
in literature which we are now beholding. 
For years that oligarchy owed its security to 
an assumption of strength which it had not 
and could not have ; its fall was averted by 
a variety of temporary expedients which ex- 
hausted its resources, and increased the 
weakness they were designed to conceal. It 
was an oligarchy neither of rank, talent, nor 
prescription : it was in fact, an oligarchy of 
accident ; chance invested the leading indivi- 
duals with power, caprice was the tenure of 
their office, and something not very unlike 
fraud, the means by which that caprice was 
urged to successive efforts. It would be un- 
just to deny that in the oligarchy were to be 
found some who belonged to the real aristo- 
cracy of literature; men who felt heartily 
ashamed of the system which they neverthe- 
less supported; men who acted as advocates 
while they were suffering as victims; men 
whose errors were the vices of position, but 
errors not on that account undeserving the 
severest censure. It required little foresight 
to discover that such a system was self-de- 
structive, it demands a very moderate use of 
the eyesand ears to find out now, that “there's 
something rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
for the publishers with one accord cry out, 
“People do not buy books as they used to 
do.” If they did, in good faith the entire 
island of Britain would deserve to be regarded 
as a large St. Luke’s. 

We shall not open the sepulchres of obli- 





vion, or disturb the repose of the unhonoured 
dead, to search for examples of the “ fashion- 
able novels,” in which the strength of the 
oligarchy was placed— 

The very means and substance of their reign: 
without harassing the memory much as “a 
tomb-searcher,” every man may 

Lift the shroud that ‘lime has cast 
O’er buried books, 

We turn from the contemplation of the evils 
to look at the first effort for applying . 
powerfnl remedy. In a modest and able 
preface, the editor of ‘The Library of Ro- 
mance’ denounces the circumstances that 
rendered the literature of fiction an absolute 
disgrace to England. He attacks the system, 
not individuals ; yet we fear, there are those 
who, while reading the exposé of the delu- 
sions practised in getting up and getting out 
fashionable novels, will say “ this was meant 
for me.” 

‘* Publications attended by such heavy ex- 
penses, and following so rapidly upon one ano- 
ther, could not be conducted in the usual man- 
ner. It was not enough to send them afloat 
upon the stream, and allow them to take their 
chance of being found by the world after few or 
after many days. As the moment of the launch 
approached, the owners became nervous; dis- 
trusting, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out cause, the sea-worthiness of their argosie; 
distrusting the waves on which it was about to 
float, and the still skies that looked down upon 
it as calm as fate, they had recourse to every 
expedient which fear could invent. Steamers 
were sent out to marshal the way, puff-puff-puff- 
ing as they went; oil was cast, in plentiful liba- 
tions, on the troubled waters, and fair winds 
bought from every old woman who sold them.” 

This is the first volume of aseries of works 
designed at once to raise the character of 
novel-writers, and increase the number of 
novel-readers. Its cheapness, only six shil- 
lings, requires that the editor should admit 
nothing whose merits are insufficient to en- 
sure a remunerative sale; and he gives this 
strongest security for the exercise of an honest 
discrimination. The very graceful volume 
before us, well printed, on good paper, neatly, 
indeed elegantly, bound, must sell by thou- 
sands to repay the enterprising publishers 
for the cost of its production. With pleasure 
we add, that such extensive circulation the 
first volume of the series well merits; and if 
the succeeding even approach its excellence, 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie will well deserve canon- 
ization in the literary calendar. 

The scene of ‘ The Ghost-hunter’ is laid 
in Ireland, and, from internal evidence we 
conclude, in the ancient city of Kilkenny. 
Init, Mr. Banim has put forth all the vigour 
that belonged to the old ‘O’Hara Tales,’ 
and avoided the weaknesses that sullied his 
subsequent efforts. He has gone back to Na- 
ture, and she has welcomed the return of her 
favourite child, with more than a mother’s 
fondness. That our praise is not extravagant, 
will appear from the following scene ina 
prison, between a father and a son, whose 
imprudence had involved the whole family 
in a groundless accusation of having joined 
in a felony :— 

“The door of the dungeon suddenly opened ; 
men appeared at it, with lights; and Morris 
Brady, heavily bolted and handcuffed, was 
thrust in. 

“¢There they are!’ cried the jailor indig- 
nantly to the young man, as he pointed towards 
Randal and his wife; ‘your aged, and your 
good father and mother,—look at them!’ 
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“The lad stared at them almost stupidly. 
Without moving a step, he suddenly dropt on 
his knees, and extended his manacled hands. 
Supplication—miserable supplication for pardon 
was in his look, and on his haggard and bewil- 
dered features: but though his white lips moved, 
no word escaped him. 

««« They let him come to crave your last be- 
nediction, Randal,’ said the old woman, feebly 
and wildly, yet solemnly, ‘an’ ’tis very good of 
them: and, Randal, a-vourneen, you won't let 
him depart out o’ this life unblessed; he is a 
sinner—a poor sinner; but he is our son—your 
son, as well as my son: so, lay the father’s hand 
on his head, and pray to God to bless him, for 
the last time.’ 

««¢Come here to me, Morris,’ said the old 
man; ‘stand up, and come here to me.’ 

«Suddenly, Morris found words—low, hoarse, 
heart-changed words. 

“No, Sir, no; I will not stand up—but I 
will obey you, and come to you:’ and, clasping 
his hands, he moved on his knees towards his 
father, and remained still, a short distance be- 
fore him. ‘Father, father!’ he continued, ‘ do 
not lay your curse upon me! Hear one word 
from my mouth! Until this night fell—until 
Hesther M‘Farlane opened the door of the 
place where she had hid me—I did not know 
that the world called me a robber, or that my 
father was in jail thro’ the fault of his son!’ 

“ «Tt was Hesther that set him for the bailiffs,’ 
said the jailor. 

“When she gave me lave to quit the dark 
hole where she had locked me in, then, father, 
she tould me what I had brought on you; an’ 
she said too, that, thro’ my doings, my sisther 
Rose must hide her head from the world. Oh! 
may a curse from heaven fall—’ 

“* Silence!’ cried Randal Brady, loudly and 
sternly ; ‘silence, wicked boy! Do you dare, 
to your father’s face, and on your knees, to pray 
a curse from heaven upon a single human crea- 
ture ?’ 

‘The old man paused amoment. When he 
spoke again, his voice was gentle, and a little 
broken. 

“¢ Morris, my son, they tell me that I am to 
see you condemned, before the world, for steal- 
ing your neighbour's property ; and I have the 
great fear on me that I am the father of a dis- 
graced daughter. I have little hope that your 
mother will live many days; it may come to 
pass that, during the remainder of my life, I 
shall be a woe-stricken ould man—companion- 
less, childless—or worse than childless; but I 
must not let all that make me forget my duty as 
a Christian: and so, Morris,’—putting his hand 
on the young man’s lowly-bent head—‘I lift up 
my voice, and I lift up my soul to heaven, and 
I say, may God vouchsafe to bless you still. If 
you are innocent, may He guide and help us to 
clear you, before the eyes of men; if you are 
guilty, may He give you the grace of a true re- 
pentance, and pardon you, and show you mercy 
in another world; and I say, too, for myself, no 
matter what happens, the Will of God be done 
—blessed be His name, for ever, and for ever!’ 

‘**Randal’s fellow-prisoners were grouped 
around him. Many of them were evil men, 
who had not prayed for years, nor uttered the 
Most Holy Name, save to profane it, yet all 
listened in deep silence; none scoffed at his 
pious, his unaffectedly pious resignation, under 
a heavy load of calamity; and when he had 
ended, more than one voice cried ‘ Amen’ to his 
prayer and to his ejaculation, and more than one 
eye yielded him a tear.” 

The part of the book most likely to be re- 
garded as extravagant, is founded on a story 
very current in the south of Ireland. It is 
said, that an old woman entrusted with an 
important secret, in her impatience to detail 
it, told it to her cat, and was overheard by 





the person from whom there was most reason 
that it should be concealed. Mr. Banim 
makes the most of this curious and charac- 
teristic story :— 

* Ailleen smoothed down her pet’s back, and 
thus addressed it: 

“** Musha, then, pusheen-cat, my darlint, did 
id ever come to your knowledge what happened 
to myself this blessed day, of all days in the 
year, a-lanna ?’ 

‘“**Pusheen-cat’ mewed softly in reply, and 
looked up into her benefactor’s face. 

“«Tt’s “no, in troth, Ailleen my cuishla,” 
you're sayin’ to myself,’ continued Ailleen. 

“There was another assenting mew. 

“* Well, then, a-/anna ma-chree, listen to me, 
an’ I’ll spake it over to you.’ 

“ The cat now gave a very soft mew, stretched 
out its paw, widely extended its claws, and first 
glancing upward, by way of agreement to Ail- 
leen’s proposition, (so, at least, Ailleen was 
pleased to interpret its language,) set up a con- 
tinuous contented purr, or, as its mistress styled 
the sound, a ‘cooramuck croonaun,’ and then 
half-closing its eyes, seemed pleasedly attentive 
to the tale it was about to hear. 

* Ailleen went on. 

“*Pusheen, my own darlint cat, I b’lieve 
that cats an’ dogs, an’ all other sorts o’ people, 
as well as themselfs, ’ill have no dispute on the 
head o’ saying that them boys is given to roguery 
in all kinds an’ sizes. Bad sorrow may come 
over me, if I’m not thinkin’ o’ doin’ penance 
on myself, by not goin’ near one o’ them, from 
this night out! But, of all the boys that ever 
come in my sight, Jim Brown, you bear the 
bell. Aye, in troth; even puttin’ young Fen- 
nelly himself to the fore. You know, my dar- 
lint pusheen, that I never can put my feet over 
the thrashold, that he doesn’t make me pay turn- 
pike, as he calls it; an’ I’ll tell you what’s more, 
he takes turnpike on every road; no matther 
what sthreet I turn my face into, up he comes, 
axin’ turnpike, turnpike—aye, an’ takin’ id too, 
whether a body is willin’ or not to pay him ; an’ 
more betoken, over again, my jewel, he thinks 
no more of id, in the face o’ the noon day, than 
if it was pitch dark night. 

“Well, pusheen-cat my Janna, Jimmy Brown 
bates young Fennelly out an’ out, not in that 
way, but in regard o’ bein’ a curiosity of a boy; 
an’ by this tail o’ yours, that I hould in my hand, 
pusheen-cat, l’m given to thinkin’ that it war’nt 
a boy o’ the name o’ Jerry Donelly [ seen at 
the patthern last Sunday three weeks, but Jimmy 
Brown’s own four bones. 

“* Well, again; what would you have of it, 
my duck-o’-dimonds? as sure as you're here, 
at your aise in my lap, I. seen that ould weazle 
of a woman, Hesther Bonnetty, whisperin’ and 
culloguin wid my bouchaleen, Masther Jim ; ‘an,’ 
says I, houlding discourse wid myself, ‘ I’ll 
come to the bottom o’ that cuggerin match, or I 
have no sense or rason ; an’ upon that, pusheen 
my Janna, I went peepin’ an’ sarchin, an’ sure 
enough, I found out the letther, an’ laid a good 
hoult of id; an’ my darlint’— 

‘** At this period of her narrative, while her 
tongue was full gleeishly discharging the humour 
that had caused it to swell at the roots, and 
while her listener seemed to enjoy her long 
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Wacousta ; or, The Prophecy—a Tale of the 
Canadas. By the Author of Ecarté. 3 vols. 
London: Cadell. 


Tuts is the second novel, of which the scene 
is laid in Canada, that has come before us in 
the course of this month. Unfortunately, 
neither work touches on existing manners. 
In ‘ Bellegarde’ we are introduced to the 
French Canadians at the breaking out of the 
first American war; ‘ Wacousta’ refers to a 
still earlier period, and describes the dangers 
that the scattered British garrisons had to 
encounter from the inveterate hostility of the 
Indians, in the years that immediately suc- 
ceeded the conquest of Quebec. The unce- 
remonious transfer of their country and their 
allegiance, without the formality of asking 
their consent, was incomprehensible to the 
native tribes ; they spurned claims that they 
could not understand, and when attempts 
were made to enforce their submission, they 
boldly resolved to drive the intruders from 
their soil. The Annual Registers and Maga- 
zinesfrom the year 1760 to1770, contain many 
curious particulars of the harassing warfare 
which the garrisons on the frontier line of 
both the Canadas, but more especially that of 
the upper province, had to maintain. Con- 
jectures as to the cause of the fierce enmity 
of the Indians were just as numerous and as 
varied as the narratives of the war: spies 
from France were blamed by one journalist, 
jesuit missionaries were denounced by an- 
other, a third attributed all the mischief to 
the secret machinations of the French Cana- 
dians, and a fourth “ wiser than all put toge- 
ther” asseverated that his holiness the Pope 
had formed a plan for the extirpation of Pro- 
testantism, and was resolved to begin his 
crusade on the banks of the Saint Lawrence. 
No one, however, ventured to state, that the 
true cause was the wretched system of colo- 
nial policy, then popular in England, which 
has been well characterized as a system of 
monstrous folly and atrocious injustice. 

The toils, the difficulties, the dangers which 
the soldiers had to encounter were never ap- 
preciated in England ; it was not supposed 
that the scattered garrisons were in a perpe- 
tual state of siege, that their labours of a 
single week often surpassed the hardships of 
an ordinary campaign ; least of all was it ima- 
gined that more skill, more energy, and more 





story with the utmost relish, akey suddenly and | 


sharply turned in the lock of the kitchen-door; 
the door as suddenly opened, and James Brown 
stood before the astonished Ailleen.” 

The tale is, perhaps, alittle hurried towards 
the conclusion ; but it is, taken as a whole, the 
best that has appeared this season :—no great 
praise, to be sure; for so proverbial is the dul- 
ness of 1832 likely to become, that the pub- 
lishers for the last two months have post-dated 
their volumes, and tranferred to 1833 some 
of the sins of its dying brother, 
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steady wisdom were required to resist the 
uncivilized savages, than would have been 
demanded for a dozen campaigns in Flan- 
ders. History passes over in silence the 
many exertions, both of valour and prudence, 
by which the Canadas were secured to Eng- 
land; and this is, we believe, the first instance 
in which the subject has been made the theme 
of historic fiction. It is pleasing to find a 
soldier of the present day anxious to rescue 
from oblivion the exploits of military men 
which had sunk into unmerited obscurity ; 
and to see an honourable anxiety in a brave 
man to record deeds of bravery that have not 
yet received their fair meed of fame. 

” The most common artifice of the Indians 
was to send a party into the garrison under 
pretence of negotiating, to distract the atten- 
tion of the soldiers by their varied athletic 
sports, and when the cry of war was least 
expected, to raise the dreadful whoop, seize 
in an instant weapons which their wives held 
concealed beneath their blankets, and rush 
on the half-armed garrison. The savages 
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were, however, sometimes counterplotted, as 
in the following instance :— 

‘“‘ The surprise of the Indians on reaching this 
point, was now too powerful to be dissembled ; 
and, incapable either of advancing or receding, 
they remained gazing on the scene before them 
with an air of mingled stupefaction, rage, and 
alarm. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since 
they had proudly strode through the naked area 
of the fort ; and yet, even in that short space of 
time, its appearance had been entirely changed. 
Not a part was there now of the surrounding 
buildings that was not redolent with human 
life, and hostile preparation. Through every 
window of the officers’ low rooms, was to be 
seen the dark and frowning muzzle of a field- 
piece, bearing upon the gateway; and behind 
these were artillerymen, holding their lighted 
matches, supported again by files of bayonets, 
that glittered in their rear. In the block-houses 
the same formidable array of field-pieces and 
muskets was visible; while from the four angles 
of the square, as many heavy guns, that had 
been artfully masked at the entrance of the 
chiefs, seemed ready to sweep away everything 
that should come before them. The guard-room 
near the gate presented the same hostile front. 
The doors of this, as well as of the other build- 
ings, had been firmly secured within ; but fron 
every window affording cover to the troops, 
gleamed a line of bayonets rising above the 
threatening field-pieces, pointed, at a distance 
of little more than twelve feet, directly upon the 





gateway. In addition to his musket, each man 
of the guard moreover held a hand grenade, 
provided with a short fuze that could be ignited 
in a moment from the matches of the gunners, 
and with immediate effect. The soldiers in the 
block-houses were similarly provided. 

*“ Almost magic as was the change thus sud- 
denly effected in the appearance of the garrison, 
it was not the most interesting feature in the 
exciting scene. Choking up the gateway, in 
which they were completely wedged, and crowd- 


ing the drawbridge, a dense mass of dusky In- 



















dians were to be seen casting their fierce glances 
around; yet paralysed in their movements by 
the unlooked-for display ol a re ting ft ree, 
threatening instant annihilation to th who 
should attempt either to advance or to recede 
* * * After the first general yelling heard 
in the council-room, not a sound w uttered. 
Their burst of rage and triumph h vidently 


been checked by the unexpected manner of 
their reception, and they now stood on the spot 
on which the further advance of each had been 
arrested, so silent and motionless, that, but for 
the rolling of their dark eyes, as they keenly 
measured the insurmountable barriers that were 
opposed to their progress, they might almost 
have been taken for a wild group of statuary.” 

But the precautions ofthe governor at the 
Detroit were not imitated in all the Englis] 
garrisons, and we shall now quote the descrip- 
tion of ascene, in which the Indian stratagem 
was suc¢essful :— 





“Hurry and confusion and de pair w 
where visible; for a band of Indians wer 
in the fort, and these, fast succeeded by 
rushed like a torrent into the square, and com- 
menced their dreadful work of butchery. Many 
of the terrified soldiers, ) 
drawing their bayonets, flew down the 
in order to gain their r¢ spective 
for their muskets: but these everywhere n 
death from the crashing tomahawk, short rif 
or gleaming knife :—others who had 
of mind sufficient to avail themsely 
only weapons of defence, rushed down in the 
fury of desperation on the yelling fiends, resolved 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible ; and for 
some minutes an obstinate contest was main- 
tained: but the vast superiority of the Indian 
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numbers triumphed; and although the men 
fought with all the fierceness of despair, forcing 
their way to the block-houses, their mangled 
corses strewed the area in every direction. 
Neither was the horrid butchery confined to 
these. Women clinging to their husbands for 
protection, and, in the recklessness of their des- 
pair, impeding the efforts of the latter in their 
self-defence—children screaming in terror, or 
supplicating mercy on their bended knees—in- 
fants clasped to their parent’s breasts,—all alike 
sunk under the unpitying steel of the blood- 
thirsty savages. At the guard-house the prin- 
cipal stand had been made; for at the first rush 
into the fort, the men on duty had gained their 
station, and, having made fast the barricades, 
opened their fire upon the enemy. Mixed péle- 
mele as they were with the Indians, many of 
the English were shot by their own comrades, 
who, in the confusion of the moment, were in- 
capable of taking acool and discriminating aim. 
These, however, were finally overcome. A band 
of desperate Indians rushed upon the main door, 
and with repeated blows from their tomahawks 
and massive war clubs, succeeded in demolishing 
it, while others diverted the fire of those within. 
The door once forced, the struggle was soon 
over. Every man of the guard perished; and 
their scalpless and disfigured forms were thrown 
out to swell the number of those that already 
deluged the square with their blood.” 
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The description of the solitary schooner on 
the Lake Huron, incessantly watched by the 
ians, and owing its safety to exertions of 
most superhuman, is an extraor- 





di of wild warfare. It is too 
lo extracted, but shall make room 
for the attempt to ve through the narrow 





channel of the Sinclair : 

‘*A deathlike silence prevailed throughout 
the decks of the little b ark, as her bows, divid- 
ine the waters of the basin that formed its 
source, gradually immerged into the current of 






































that deep but narrow river; so narrow, indeed, 
that from its centre the least active of the mari- 
ners might have leaped without difficulty to 
either . This s the most critical part 
of the d rerous nav 1 Vi ha wid sea- 
I n yf their y haa 
nothing to r; imited was t » pas 
of this river, it was with difficulty that the yards 
and masts of the schooner could be kept disen- 
raved from the projecting boughs of the dense 
rest that lined the adjacent shores to their very 
junction with the water. ‘The darkness of the 
night, moreover, while it promised to shield 
them from the observation of the ges, con- 
tributed greatly to perplex their movements ; 
for such was the abruptness with which the 
river wound itself round in various directions, 
that it required a man const y on the alert 
at the bows to apprise the helmsman of the 
course he should steer, to avoid collision with 
the shores. Canopies of weaving branches met 
in ous directions far above their heads, 
and t ith these the schooner glided with a 
silence that might have called up the idea of a 
Stygian freight. Meanwhile, the men stood 
an ] the matches 





y to their guns, concealing 
in their water-buckets as before; and, while 
they strained both ear and eye through the sur- 

unding gloom to discover the slightest evidence 
of de graspe d the handles of their cutlasses 
with a firm hand, ready to unsheathe them at 


he first intimation of alarm.” 


the 








The schooner does not esc pe: she becomes 
entangled in the trees, is boarded by the In- 
dians. and the crew ruthlessly massacred. The 
iption of the vessel, after the battle is 
over, is powerful :— 

‘* On either side of the river lines of stream- 
ing torches were waved by dusky warriors high 
above their heads, reflecting the grim counte- 














nances, not only of those who bore them, but of 
dense groups in their rear, whose numbers were 
alone concealed by the foliage of the forest in 
which they stood. From the branches that 
wove themselves across the centre of the river, 
and the topmast and rigging of the vessel, the 
same strong yellow light, produced by the bark 
of the birch tree steeped in gum, streamed down 
upon the decks below, rendering each line and 
block of the schooner as distinctly visible as if 
it had been noon on the sunniest of those far 
distant lakes. The deck itself was covered 
with the bodies of slain men—sailors, and 
savages mixed together; and amid these were 
to be seen fierce warriors, reclining triumphantly 
and indolently on their rifles, while others were 
occupied in securing the arms of their captives 
with leathern thongs behind their backs.” 

The merits of this novel consist in. the 
spirit of its historical pictures, which possess, 
at least, the consistency of truth. ‘The writer 
displays no ordinary share of graphic power, 
and has the rare talent of “rendering a fear- 
ful battle in music.” His descriptions of 
scenery are well executed, but unfortunately 
they are rare. The story itself is not very 
consistent or very probable, but it maintains 
its interest to the end. 








Johannice: a Poem. In two Cantos. Mo- 
nody on Lord Byron, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. John Dryden Pigott, Jun. 
B.A. London: Hatchard. 

Tue people in whose fortunes the poet would 

interest us, are too little known, and they are 

too remote to awaken our curiosity: what 
care we for the sufferings or the triumphs of 
that horde of Bulgarians who shook the 
already tottering throne of Isaac Angelus? 

Neither verse nor prose can do anything for 

them. We must, in truth, regard this poem 

as a sort of experiment, which the muse of 

Mr. Pigott is making on the vigour of her 

wings, and, as young heroes in Ossian 

tried the weight of their arms at first on the 
empty air, she imagines the Bulgarians wi 
do as well as any other people to practise 
upon. We would advise the author to sum- 
mon his muse from the summit of the Bal- 
kan, and give her an English task to perform, 

Our readers may however be curious to know 

how she has acquitted herself in the East: 

here is a specimen taken at random—that is, 
where the volume opened :— 

In level space that opens far, 

All-glorious with the gleam of war, 
stands; of milk-white sheen 
and’rer’s tent is circling seen ; 
1y a steed curvets around, 

You may know by a glance from his Tartar-bound. 

Sudden each rider hath check’d his rein,— 

Why anxious looks he o’er yonder plain ? 

Scarce—scarcely discern’d by mortal eye 

-arth-born mote o’er the flaky sky! 

Now a living group, distinctly shown, 
Their friends, and the foremost faces known! 
They are sped; and enough by each visage guese’d, 
What more, when the heralds have told the rest? 
The fresh-peel’d skulls at their sides are borne— 
Emblem of Vengeance who may scorn ? 
Then the doubt-clos’d gates are open flung, 
Then tale through the camp is hoarsely rung ; 
Welcome the news;—the savage yell 

Of women’s wildness rends the air, 
Untutor’d else its thoughts to tell, 

Alike in triumph or despair : 
One sentence brief the scene explains,— 
“A king conducts a king in chains!” 

We would advise the author when he next 
ventures upon verse, to write a language 
more graphic and simple, and avoid prolixity : 
the tree of his fancy carries too many leaves. 
It might be as well too were he to be less 
startling in his manner, and to draw his cha- 
racters with greater precision: he is not with- 


out warmth and impetuosity. 


the 
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The Narrative of a Journey and Visit to the 
Metropolis of France, Sc. By George 
Clayton, Jun. 2nd edit. London: Clayton. 


We have to express our deep regret that this 
clever little work should have arrived at a 
second edition without one word of cour- 
teous commendation from us. The writer, 
evidently a young man, brought up at Rugby 
we believe, is a little enthusiastic—a trifle 
too metaphysical for our taste—somewhat 
too deep 1 scholarship for ordinary readers ; 
but he is of that fine poetical and philoso- 
phical temperament which sees “ sermons in 
stones, and good [or //] in everything.” 

Mr. Clayton’s “ Journal,” or, Waste Book, 
begins with some of those minute and gra- 
phic descriptions which are sure to awaken a 
personal interest in the reader. It appears, 
that his father, brother, and himself, having 
resolved to visit ‘the metropolis of France,” 
the rest of the family decided on domesticat- 
ing, during their absence, at Brighton, and 
the whole party started together and arrived 
at that “fashionable and much frequented 
town, after an agreeable ride of seven hours.’ 
Here they were unexpectedly joined by Mr. 
H—, and due “ preparations having been 
made” they embarked the next morning for 
“the French port of Dieppe.” —“ As the pier 
receded from our view,” says the amiable 


writer, “we bade adieu to our friends by the 


waving of hats, and the customary motion of 


our hands, whilst, in spirit, and by ejaculatory 
prayer, we commended them to the protect- 


ing, &c.,”—Mr. Clayton, we suppose, being of 


opinion, with Long ‘om Coffin, that on 
sea are safer than those on land. “ The day,’ 
he observes, “ was sunny and cloudless, tl 
sea beautiful and calm,” in spite of which 
friend, Mr. H—, did not alter “a hue in the 
colour of his complexion,” thus “ proving 
himself a good sailor.” 


those 


1e 


| his 


On arriving at Dieppe, Mr. Claytor 
serves :— 

‘** The females wear large linen caps, of a co- 
nical and expansive magnitude, hanging down 
on each side of their face, extending laterally, 
from the cheek bone, beyond the back of the 
head, and perpendicularly in height above the 
pericranium, a foot; and downwards, in depth, 
as low as the shoulders.” 

These, no doubt, are of the family of the 
Cappers, of the Foreign Office, of whom we 
have often heard mention. Mr. Clayton is 
equally particular in his description of the 
diligences, and all relating thereto; but he is 
a trifle too verbose, and we have two pages 
on this subject, only to inform us that, in 
spite -fthe conductor, they don’t go like light- 
ning. “Respecting the boots of the postil- 
lions,” he observes, “the nearest comparison 
that I can make, is to a japanned chimney- 
pot, surmounted by a COW REVERSED, with its 
top downwards.”’ This, it must be admitted, 
is a little figurative, and, perhaps, obscure : 
we are puzzled to conceive what must be the 
shape of the boot-jack. 

Mr. Clayton’s speculations on French 
farming are curious and instructive. One 
striking peculiarity, it appears, is placing the 
sheaves downwards. The reason assigned, 
that the ears of grain may not be moistened 
by rain, is, as shown by Mr. Clayton, absurd: 
“ Provided the rain did never descend vio- 
lently, or remain long in its continuance, the 
reason might carry with it some validity and 
concludency; but, should the pluvial torrent 





| 
an e@> 


precipitate strongly, &c., I apprehend, &c. 
the ears would contract an earthy taste, with 
the concomitancy ofa disagreeable effluvium.” 
“ The apples, too,” he observes, “ ar: rather 
small in size, and of an acetous flavour,” 
which we take to be Clayton’s translation of 
Crabbe. 

Our traveller was fortunate in the time ¢ 
his arrival at Rouen :— 

“The night, now far advanced, was warm, 
and brilliantly bright with the radiancy of lunar 
and astral effuleence—a most lovely night—a 
death-like stillness prevailed all around; Mor- 
pheus presided over nature, sound asleep ; and 
the fair moon, taking her nocturnal promenade 


f 


along the cloudless, azure, and stellar canopy of 
heaven, walked in all the soft resplendency of 
her highest and brightest glory—the very night, 
according 


to the fictions, tales, and romance of 

fantastic record, as would have 
suited a melancholic pensiveness, a sentimental 
solitude, a chivalrous spirit, bent on some Quix- 
otic deed of brave adventure—just the night for 
maid and swain to woo and whisper love—a 
night, in fine, singularly congenial to those me- 
ditative reflections, and that peculiar, inexpli- 
romantic, 


imagination’s 


cable, and musing order of phantasy, 
or impression, or feeling, which give to 
Airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name 


Unfortunately, nothing comes of this. Mr. 
Clayton does not inform us whether he did 
the amorousor the Quixotic. We beg pardon, 
we should say Sir George Clayton, for he has 














nighted himself in this passage. 

We are not sorry to arrive at Paris, for 
things strange exces dingly were seen by 
Sir George during his “ tarriance” there— 
houses that, ‘‘in some instances,’’ he says, 
“run eight stories in ascent’’—up their own 
stairs, we suppose. Of the Bourse, he ob- 
serves :-— 

“The roof of this splendid edifice is con- 
structed entirely of wrought iron and copper, 
and i » curiously and scientifically contrived, 
that all danger preve ted u f t be lik / 
} the dilating warmth of t 5 

stitial heat. * * * On the whole, this crand 
3ourse far surpasses in its cle ess, con- 
struction, sculpture, and paintings, the Royal 
Exchange of London; though it is but just, in 
making the comparison, to take into due and 


fair consideration, the advanced state of general 
science, the mechanical skill, and architectural 
improvement which have distinguished the pe- 
riod succeeding that when Sir Thomas Gresham 
laid the foundation, and raised the superstruc- 
ture of our Royal Metropolitan Exchange, the 
renowned site and rendezvous of those consulting 
merchants, from whose profitable deliberations 
and prosperous enterprises have emanated those 
commercial operations, which have brought so 
much opulence, and spread 
fame of this greatly r 
island of British industry, 
wealth.” 


extensively the 
nowned and 
rd v¢ 


glorious 
nture, and 
This, we must observe, has often been said 
before, It means, in plain 
English, that “ the Exchange is against us.” 
“ The Louvre,’’s 


and in fewer words. 





Lys Sir George, “ contains 


XC 


dingly magnificent 


and inestimably 
valuable assemblage of antiques, produced by 
the Roman, and Athenian chisel” — 
Clayton's Judgment of Paris beats them all! 
— The floor is compose d of highly polished 
oak, the planks of which were so ingeniously 
joined together, that, to the eye, they ap- 
pt red in l jue d ie 
We rather wonder that “ our father, who be- 
came quite a valetudinarian by excessive sea 


Grecian, 


ating or ool lirectio 


mm undu 


sickness,” was not land sick at the Louvre. 


We 
des Plantes, “ the m 


pose one entire side 


tain animals of all s} ap 
how we should like to 
shape of a tea-pot, and thu 


Not the least curiosity, however, mu 


are next informed that, at 





| Museum, which, it appears, “ is 


| floors, and these again 
After this, we recommend Sir Geore 
i apit il m 


rooms.’ 


ar 


to the Livery, he will bea 
“ dividing the house.” 


We have, heretofore, ventured to hint, that 


| the amiable writer 


is, upon occasions, too 
stilted in his language. ‘Thus, in di bin 
the gardens at Versailles, he obs t} ‘ 
are “basins of translucent wate which 
gold and silver fish disport / th 
means, after all, we suppose, on! els o 
head.” 

The approach to our wooden-| l friends 
at the Hétel des Invalides, “by an } 
planted with rows of poplars ext 0 
hundred feet,” strikes u sin “p 
propriate, 

We learn, too, that “ within the Tuileri 
- which is “separated from th | du Car- 
rousel by an iron railing re acted some 
of the most appalling, trag il nd 1 hless 
scenes of the political and rev onary 
drama of the nineteenth cen ury We rather 
think this should be the eight Sir 
George does not write for th The 
gardens, with their umh uu ues of 
lofty trees, yielding a perspec f overpow- 
ering and bewitching impression, constitute 
the most fashionabk prom nade of all Paris, 
and, during fine weather, are thronged with 
the gay world, corre pond query post 
paid with th Hyde Park iv neton 
Gardens of the west end of p of 
London 

Sir Georg is a littl unco-rig! Ss nd 
exceedingly indignant with a f tra- 
veller who offered to conduct him t . 
atres “ and other haunts of profl frequen- 
tation.” His morality wa qu vy of led 
at the churches ‘half the prof ! ng 
from the use of the chairs” being ¢ n tothe 

| priests, he, as became a true Protestant, made 
a stand against such seats: he further ob- 

| serves, that, at Notre Dame by 

| the bye, he saw “ portr ve no 

| doubt ] ofthe patriarchs, prophet ngelists 

and apostles "—* thi multitude | ‘ 
of tedium] began to disper he. es 
mention, too, of the meagre audit forget 
ting that it was Lent. 

The Boulevards Mr. Clayton d b 1s 
- wicked, horrible, and demo1 L 

| scene which would hav provoked the pious 

| indignation of a Nehemiah, zealous for the 

glory ot his God, to a ) ( if cho- 
li ricy racerbation,’ which m € ppose, 
the “ blue stage of” anger. 

Mr. Clayton, howeve1 well pl | with 
the French system of poli wl pl nts 
an influa of mendicily ; } sl 1 iot 
christian charity—is 1 a have 
any zncome ? Lk was ¢ i la 
Chaise, where, we suppos he 1 have 
been introduced to B shop Doll a he in- 
cidentally mentions, that he t by 

the eve of faith, thi pe of 
sacred truth.” At the chay he 
and his friends wer li larmed ; 
‘an old woman came ft us 


e subdivided 
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by the horrible scowl of her aspect, and the 
significant intimation of her witch-like and 
withered hands, quickly to depart—which we 
did”—evidently mistaking the old lady for 
“the old gentleman.” From “ grave to gay” 
is Mr. Clayton's motto, and hence he and his 
friends return to the Palais Royal—then to 
the Bibliothéque. but, like poor Ross, in his 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Repulse Bay, 
they “were disappointed in the accomplish- 
ment of their attempt.” Mr. Clayton now 
visits the skeleton of the great whale, and 
with less than his usual philosophy asks, “ what 
could man do, if conspired against by levia- 
thans?” Why, go half a quarter of a mile 
inland. Whatever the Scotch song may say, 
they can’t go 

Whaly, whaly, up the bank, and whaly, whaly, down 

the brae.” 


It was the intention of the party, after this, 
to have reached the “ Militaire l’Ecole,” but 


dinner, ‘‘ about six o’clock p.m. in a restau- 
rateur.”!! 


* The inhabitants of Paris,” says Mr. 





vilege”’—this “ land of vision, where the true 
light shineth,” although he admits that there 
exists “among us too much of “ Babylonish 
iniquity, Pharisaic inconsistency, Sadducean 
infidelity, Laodicean supineness, associated 
with an Athenian spirit of innovation and 
novelty in matters of religious belief, too near 
akin to Antinomian licentiousness.” 

Mr. Clayton is somewhat too familiar in his 
illustrations on this subject; he talks, for in- 
stance, of the “ protocol of heaven,” and of the 
battle that Christianity has yet to fight, “ irre- 
spective of the aid of an ecclesiastico-political 
establishment” for “ conquest and acrown,”’ as 
if it were a mere fight for five shillings a side. 
He acknowledges that, in this latter part of 
the work, he was becoming too excursive, 
“so that modesty [like a bailiff], as it were, 
touching his elbow mildly, asks a pause ; and, 
at the same time, softly whispers in his ear 


| the admonition, on the ground of the inex- 
it grew late, and they took a secondhand | 


perience and adolescence of his age” to draw 


| his ‘‘ cursory, disjointed, and terminating re- 
| flections to a close,” which he does very effec- 


Clayton, “ though very populous numerically, | 


are not so great in number as the population 
of London.” On their morals, he is severe ; 
he was subjected, he says, to such “ unjust 
chicanery,” that he recommends all, before 
they engage a bed, “to strike a price, and 
bargain for it,” which means, we suppose, 
that the Parisians try to make up your bed, 
and you must beat it down, and that Mr. 
Clayton is fond of down beds. 

Our traveller now resolved to return to 
**his parental board” (he is evidently a chip 
of the old block), but we protest against the 
“truly christian man’s” lamentations about 
travelling on Sundays and days of rest, when 
he had the rest of the days to travel in. The 
gate at St. Omer’s “on its hinges grated, 
and forcibly reminded him of the deeds of 
chivalrous times ;” it was evidently a grater 
for Clayton’s spice of the romantic. Amiens, 
too, it appears, is famed for the treaty 
there signed, ‘“ which established peace 
throughout England, and amongst the con- 
tinental nations.” ! 

On the arrival of the party at Calais, the 
weather was so tempestuous, that it was not 
until “ after two hours patient delay” that 
they “procured a passage on board the French 
mail, outward bound for Dover.” The tra- 
veller availed himself of this delay to see one 
of Foote’s farees— a brass plate, in the form 
of a foot, on the very spot where the restored 
monarch first planted his foot,” which, how- 
ever, he neglects to add, did not take root. 

From Dover, Mr. Clayton journeyed to 
Brighton, which, mirabile dictu ! we are now 
informed, he had never visited before!! 
While changing horses, having determined 
on the relief of a walk, Mr. Clayton started, 
lost his way, and feared to have lost his 
coach, but, by a great run of luck, found 
he “had made so much speed, that he had 
actually shot five miles a-head,” which, we 
believe, exceeds any range of shot known to 
our engineers, 

And now, overflowing with “impressions 
produced upon his mind by what he witnessed, 
in the affair of religion, during his sojourn at 

Paris,” Mr. Clayton seems to have had a 
call—but really without any call for it—and 
the remainder of his little volume is a song of 
praise and thanksgiving for the advantages 
he enjoys “in this country of evangelic pri- 


tively— Now to, &c., for ever and ever. 
Amen and Amen.” Here we may imagine 
that the organ strikes up, Sir George pulls 
up his collar, passes his fingers through his 
hair, and descends from his imaginary pulpit 
in full twig, to dine with Mrs. Bugg, of Buck- 
lersbury, and her “truly pious” family. As 
he goes down the aisle, he pulls out a French 
watch, bought at the Palais Royal, takes snuff 
from a box purchased in the Rue St. Honoré, 
blows his aquiline with a true French nasal 
accent, makes a bow, which proves he is all 
over French polish, “ and sallies into Cheap- 


| side, or the Poultry, with the step, air, and 


| 





look of the County Paris.” 

Some bard has prophesied the author’s lot, 

‘ The world forgetting —by the world forgot.’ 
And with this rhyme we must take French 
leave of Clayton’s Paris. 


Flint’s History, §c. of the Mississippi Valley. 
[Third Notice.] 

Tue christian, or white population of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, amounts to up- 
wards of four millions of souls, increas- 
ing at the rate of two millions for every 
ten years. They are mostly cultivators of 
the soil: they enjoy excellent health. All 
that are neither idle nor unable to labour 
have a rustic profusion about them, which 
keeps them far removed from want; and, in- 
deed, the soil furnishes so much more than is 
required, or can be exported, that abundance 
is one of the country complaints. The follow- 
ing description is interesting :— 

“The people of this valley are as thorough a 
combination and mixture of the people of all 
nations, characters, languages, conditions, and 
opinions, as can well be imagined. Scarcely a 
state in the Union, or a nation in Europe, but 
what has furnished us immigrants. Philosophers 
and noblemen have visited us from beyond the 
seas; some to study our natural history, or to 
contemplate a new people rising from the fresh- 
ness of nature, over the fertile ruins of a once 
submerged world ; or deluded here by the pas- 
toral dreams of Rousseau, or Chateaubriand ; 
or, in the sample of the savages to study man in 
a state of nature. 

“The much greater proportion of the immi- 
grants from Europe are of the poorer classes, 
who come here from hunger, poverty, oppres- 
sion, and the grinding vassalage of crowded and 
miserable tenants of an aristocratic race, born 
to the inheritance of the soil, and all the com- 





forts and hopes of present existence. They find 
themselves here with the joy of shipwrecked 
mariners, cast on the untenanted woods, and 
instantly become cheered with the invigorating 
hope of being able to build up a family and a 
fortune from new elements. ‘ The north has 
given to us, and the south has not kept back.’ The 
puritan and the planter, the German and the 
Irishman, the Briton and the Frenchman, each 
with their peculiar prejudices and local attach- 
ments, and the complicated and inwoven tissue 
of sentiments, feelings, and thoughts, that 
country, and kindred, and home, indelibly com- 
bine with the web of our youthful existence 

have here set down beside each other. The 
merchant, mechanic, and farmer, each with their 
peculiar prejudices and jealousies, have found 
themselves placed by necessity in the same 
society. Mr. Owen’s grand engine of circum- 
stances begins to play upon them. Men must 
cleave to their kind, and must be dependent 
upon each other. Pride and jealousy must give 
way to the natural yearnings of the human heart 
for society. They begin to rub off mutual pre- 
judices. One takes a step, and then the other. 
They meet half way, and embrace; and the 
society thus newly organized and constituted, is 
more liberal, enlarged, unprejudiced, and of 
course more affectionate and pleasant, than a 
society of people of unique birth and character, 
who bring all their early prejudices, as a com- 
mon stock, to be transmitted as an inheritance 
in perpetuity. 

“The rough, sturdy, and simple habits of the 
backwoodsmen, living in that plenty, which de- 
pends only on God and nature, being the pre- 
ponderating cast of character in the western 
country, have laid the stamina of independent 
thought and feeling deep in the breasts of this 
people. A man accustomed only to the fasci- 
nating, but hollow intercourse of the polished 
circles in the Atlantic cities, at first feels a 
painful revulsion, when mingled with this more 
simple race. But he soon becomes accustomed 
to the new order of things; and if he have a heart 
to admire simplicity, truth, and nature, begins 
to be pleased with it. He respects a people, 
where a poor but honest man enters the most 
aristocratic mansion with a feeling of ease and 
equality. 

“ It may readily be supposed, that among such 
an infinite variety of people, so recently thrown 
together, and scarcely yet amalgamated into one 
people, and in a country, where the institutions 
are almost as fresh and simple as the log houses, 
any very distinctive national character could 
hardly yet be predicated of the inhabitants. 
Every attentive observer, however, discriminates 
the immigrants from the different nations, and 
even from the different states of our own country. 
The people of Ohio and Indiana, for example, 
have a character somewhat distinct from that of 
the other western states. That of the former, 
especially, is moulded, as a very fair sample of 
the New England and New Jersey patterns. In 
the latter this character is blended, not merged 
with the manners, opinions, and dialect of Ken- 
tucky. Illinois, though a free state, has a clear 
preponderance of Kentucky nationality. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, the upper part of 
Alabama and Arkansas, have distinct manners 
in which the nationality of Kentucky is the 
ground colour. The country, still more south, 
peopled with large planters of cotton and sugar 
cane, with numerous gangs of slaves, have the 
peculiar manners, that have naturally grown 
out of their condition. On these states too, espe- 
cially on Louisiana, we begin to discern the 
distinct impress and influence of French tempe- 
rament and manners. These shades of difference 
are very distinctly visible to persons, who have 
been long and intimately acquainted with the 
people of the different regions, where they are 
marked.” 
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On their character as Christians, our author 
dwells with something approaching to com- 
placency. He regrets, indeed, the absence of 
the church-going bell, and the want of per- 
manent institutions; but observes, that, ex- 
cept in Louisiana, there is everywhere else 
abundance ofsome kind of preaching. Should 
a traveller approach a village in a dress re- 
sembling the clerical, he is instantly hailed 
as a preacher, and asked if he wishes to an- 
nounce a sermon to the people. Mr. Flint 
thinks well of the wandering clergy :— 

« There are stationary preachers in the towns, 
particularly in Ohio. But in the rural congre- 
gations through the western country beyond 
Ohio, it is seldom that a minister is sta- 
tionary for more than two months. A ministry 
of a year in one place may be considered be- 
yond the common duration. Nine tenths of the 
religious instruction of the country is given by 
people, who itinerate, and who are, with very 
few exceptions, notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, men of great zeal and 
sanctity. These earnest men, who have little 
to expect from pecuniary support, and less 
from the prescribed reverence and influence, 
which can only appertain to a stated ministry, 
find, at once, that everything depends upon the 
cultivation of popular talents. Zeal for the great 
cause, mixed, perhaps, imperceptibly, with a 
spice of earthly ambition, and the latent emula- 
tion and pride of our natures, and other motives, 
which unconsciously influence, more or less, the 
most sincere and the most disinterested, the 
desire of distinction among their cotemporaries 
and their brethren, and a reaching struggle for 
the fascination of popularity, goad them on to 
study all the means and arts of winning the 
people. Travelling from month to month 
through dark forests, with such ample time and 
range for deep thought, as they amble slowly on 
horseback along their peregrinations, the men 
naturally acquire a pensive and romantic turn 
of thought and expression, as we think, favour- 
able to eloquence. Hence, the preaching is of a 
highly popular cast, and its first aim is to excite 
the feelings. —Hence, too, excitements, or in 
religious parlance, ‘awakenings,’ are common 
inall this region. Living remote, and consigned 
the greater part of the time, to the musing lone- 
liness of their condition in the square clear- 
ing of the forest, or the prairie ; when they con- 
gregate on these exciting occasions, society 
itself is a novelty, and an excitement. The 
people are naturally more sensitive and enthu- 
siastic, than in the older countries. A man of 
rude, boisterous, but native eloquence, rises 
among these children of the forest and simple 
nature, with his voice pitched upon the tones, 
and his utterance thrilling with that awful theme, 
to which each string of the human heart every- 
where responds ; and while the woods echo his 
vehement declamations, his audience is alter- 
nately dissolved in tears, awed to profound feel- 
ing, or falling in spasms. This country opensa 
boundless theatre for strong, earnest, and un- 
lettered eloquence; and the preacher seldom 
has extensive influence, or usefulness, who does 
Not possess some touch of this power.” 


The following description is in a spirit 
which we like: how differently an English 
lady and an American gentleman have viewed 
the same sort of scene,—the latter is more 
to our taste :— 


_ “Such are the preachers. The line of tents 
is pitched; and the religious city grows up in a 
few hours under the trees, beside the stream. 
Lamps are hung in lines among the branches; 
and the effect of their glare upon the surrounding 
forest is, as of magic. The scenery of the most 
brilliant theatre in the world is a painting only 
for children, compared with it. Meantime the 





multitudes, with the highest excitement of social 
feeling added to the general enthusiasm of ex- 
pectation, pass from tent to tent, and interchange 
apostolic greetings and embraces, and talk of 
the coming solemnities. Their coffee and tea 
are prepared, and their supper is finished. By 
this time the moon, for they take thought, to 
appoint the meeting at the proper time of the 
moon, begins to show its disk above the dark 
summits of the mountains; and a few stars are 
seen glimmering through the intervals of the 
branches. Thewhole constitutes a temple worthy 
of the grandeur of God. Anold man, ina dress 
of the quaintest simplicity, ascends a platform, 
wipes the dust frem his spectacles, and in a 
voice of suppressed emotion, gives out the hymn, 
of which the whole assembled multitude can re- 
cite the words,—and an air in which every voice 
can join. We should deem poorly of the heart, 
that would not thrill, as the song is heard, like 
the ‘sound of many waters,’ echoing among the 
hills and mountains. Such are the scenes, the 
associations, and such the influence of external 
things upon a nature so ‘ fearfully and wonder- 
fully’ constituted, as ours, that little effort is ne- 
cessary on such a theme as religion, urged at 
such a place, under such circumstances, to fill 
the heart and the eyes. The hoary orator talks 
of God, of eternity, a judgment to come, and all 
that is impressive beyond. He speaks of his 
‘experiences,’ his toils and travels, his persecu- 
tions, and welcomes, and how many he has seen 
in hope, in peace, and triumph, gathered to 
their fathers; and when he speaks of the short 
space that remains to him, his only regret is, 
that he can no more proclaim, in the silence of 
death, the mercies of his crucified Redeemer. 

“There is no need of the studied trick of 
oratory, to produce in such a place the deepest 
movements of the heart. No wonder, as the 
speaker pauses to dash the gathering moisture 
from his own eye, that his audience are dissolved 
in tears, or uttering the exclamations of peni- 
tence. Nor is it cause for admiration, that many, 
who poised themselves on an estimation of higher 
intellect, and a nobler insensibility, than the 
crowd, catch the infectious feeling, and become 
women and children in their turn; and though 
they ‘came to mock, remain to pray.’ 

The pursuits of the people are slightly 
touched upon: their wanderings on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, shooting deer, or convey- 
ing their grain to distant markets, might fur- 
nish materials for a romance. We must take 
one clever picture from Mr. Flint’s gallery, 
and hang it up in our pages. 

“ All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and 
moving accidents of this long and perilous voy- 
age, are hidden, however, from the inhabitants, 
who contemplate the boats floating by their 
dwellings on beautiful spring mornings, when the 
verdant forest, the mild and delicious tempera- 
ture of the air, the delightful azure of the sky 
of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, 
and the romantic bluff on the other, the broad 
and smooth stream rolling calmly down the forest, 
and floating the boat gently forward, present 
delightful images and associations to the behol- 
ders. At this time there is no visible danger, or 
call for labour. The boat takes care of itself; 
and little do the beholders imagine, how different 
a scene may be presented in half an hour. 
Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, 
and the others dance. Greetings, or rude de- 
fiances, or trials of wit, or proffers of love to the 
girls on theshore,or saucy messages, are scattered 
between them and the spectators along the banks. 
The boat glides on, until it disappears behind 
the point of wood. At this moment, perhaps, 
the bugle, with which all the boats are provided, 
strikes up its note in the distance over the water. 
These scenes, and these notes, echoing from the 
bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, have a charm for the 
imagination, which, although heard a thousand 








times repeated, at all hours, and in all positions, 
present the image of a tempting and charming 
youthful existence, that naturally inspires a 
wish to be a boatman.” 

We have been both pleased and instructed 
by the perusal of these volumes. They are 
the work of a clever clear-headed man, who 
is haunted with no sublime visions of Trans- 
atlantic perfectibility, and who sees, and 
judges, and feels for himself. He is more- 
over honest and eloquent, and the latter is as 
much his own as the former: he is easy, and 
generally unaffected, and not at all studious 
to say grand things, or send to the printer 
fine turned and silver sounding periods, like 
writers whom we could name on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We think, however, that 
the second volume of his work is not at all 
equal to the first, eitherin information or in- 
terest. It is too general in its details and de- 
scriptions : the space was too small; he ought 
to have taken as much room for the rest of 
his country’s vales as he has done for the 
Mississippi, and so laid us under a lasting 
obligation. 





Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. By 
the late William Surtees, Quartermaster. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

To talk over his battle-fields was ever the 
allowed privilege of an old soldier ; and after 
the glorious campaigns of this century, our 
brave veterans may, with some justice, claim 
a right to a larger auditory than a domestic 
circle. We, however, as civilians, must ac- 
knowledge that we take little interest in 
military memoirs, except so far as they are 
rich in personal anecdote and personal expe- 
riences—and the public, we suspect, agree 
with us, and therefore it is that the narra- 
tives of Subalterns and Privates have gene- 
rally been better welcomed than the more 
scientific details of their superior officers. 

The writer of the present work belongs to 
the former class—he entered the army as a 
common soldier, and advanced by progres- 
sive steps to be quartermaster ;—but it is im- 
possible to read the many testimonials and 
letters from his superior officers, printed in 
the Appendix, received by him, when, after 
more than a quarter of a century, ill health 
compelled him to retire from the service, 
without a feeling of respect for so good a 
man and so brave a soldier. 

We shall not pretend to offer anything 
like a review of such a work, but cull here 
and there a few scattered anecdotes—and, as 
the writer was on active service, from the 
melancholy campaigns in Holland to the 
close of the Peninsular war, we need not add 
that there are abundant for our purpose. We 
shall here give a few from his first campaign 
in Holland. His division was ordered to ad- 
vance upon Hoorne. 

«« We moved off as it became dark, but such 
was the state of the roads that it became the 
most trying and distressing march that I believe 
ever troops undertook ; the roads were literally 
knee deep in mud in most places, while every 
now and then they were rendered nearly im- 
passable, both by the enemy having broken 
down the bridges over the inaumerable canals 
and dikes which intersect this country, and 
these canals in many places having overflowed 
their banks. None but those who have expe- 
rienced this or something similar, can form an 
idea of the fatigue attending a night march in 
such a country, where the column is large. * * 

“ About break of day we reached the city, 
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which at once surrendered ; but just before day- 
light, I became so excessively weary that I 
could not continue in the ranks any longer; in- 
deed men had been dropping out for some hours 
before, so that, I suppose, when the head of the 
column reached Hoorne, one half the number 
had fallen out ; 
human nature to sustain such excessive fatigue. 
I, with two or three others, got behind a house 
that stood by the roadside, and laid ourselves 
down on a paved footpath which led from the 
back-door. Never in my life did I experience 
a greater luxury than this appeared to be, where 
something hard, and that would keep me out of 
the deep and filthy mire could be found to rest 
upon.” 

The close of his first battle :— 

©] do not remember ever to have felt more 
fatigued than I did after this day’s work. We 
had marched before commencing the action, I 
should think, twelve miles or more. We had 
been kept upon the run the greater part of the 
day, and had fought over nearly as much more 
ground, through loose sand, sometimes nearly 
up to the middle of the leg, and over ground so 
extremely uneven, that a few miles of leisurely 
walking on such, would be more than I should 
be able to accomplish now; and we had been 
nearly all the day deprived of every sort of 
liquid, for our canteens were soon emptied of 
what little they contained in the morning, and 
having myself fired nearly 150 rounds am- 
munition, the powder of which, in bit 
ends of the cartridges, had nearly ch 
What would I not have given for a good drink 
I felt completely exhausted, and laid me down 
with the others with great good-will on the top 
of one of the sand-hills. But the night proved 
extremely wet, so that every one of us was very 
soon as completely soaked as if 


of 





¢ off the 





oked me. 


) 


he had been 
dragged through a river; and, to crown my mis- 
fortunes, I was without a blanket. * * * 

‘* An officer of ours of the name of Lacy, who 
had formerly been the captain of the Northum- 
berland light and who volunteered 
with us, offered any man half a guinea for the 


company, 





use of a blanket for that night only, but with- 
out being able to obtain one: this will give 
some idea of the kind of night it was. I had 
nothing for it, but just to put the cock of my 
musket between my knees, to keep it as dry as 
possible, and lay myself down as I was. I en- 


deavoured to get as close as I could to one who 
had a blanket, and lay down with my head at 
his feet, which he had covered up very comfort- 
ably with his blanket. The rain pelted so hea- 
vily and so incessantly on my face, that I ven- 
tured after a while to pull a little corner of this 
man’s blanket just to cover my cheek from the 
pitiless storm, and in this situation snatched a 
comfortable nap ; but he awakening in the night, 
and finding that I had made free with the corner 
of his blanket, rudely pulled it from off my face, 
and rolled it round his feet again. 

** T was fain to lie still and let it pelt away, 
and even in this exposed situation I got some 
sleep, so completely were the powers of nature 
exhausted by fatigue. At length morning arose 
and showed us to ourselves, and such a group 
of sweeps we had seldom seen. Our clothing 
was literally all filth and dirt: our arms the 
colour of our coats with rust; and our faces as 
black as if we had come out of a coal-pit. In 
biting off the ends of the cartridges, there are 
gene rally a few grains of powder left sticking on 
the lips and about the mouth; these, accumu- 
lated as they must have been by the great quan- 
tity of ammunition each of us had fired, and 
with the profuse perspiration we were in during 
the heat of the day, added to the wet which fell 
upon us during the night, had caused the pow- 
der to run all over our faces; so that in the 
morning we cut the most ludicrous figure ima- 
ginable, However we immediately set about 





for it was beyond the powers of 


getting our arms again in trim, for though the 
enemy had left us masters of the field of action, 
they were not far distant from us. W 
our firelocks again in fighting order; that is, 
they would go off, though the bri on 
which a clean soldier piques himself, was gone 
past recovery at this time. I felt rather 
sore from firing my piece so often; the recoil 
against my shoulder and breast had blackened 
them, and rendered them rather painful, and 
the middle finger of my right hand was com- 
pletely blackened and swoln from the 
cause.” 

Dreadful as the privations and sufferings 
of our brave fellows appear to have been on 
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this occasion, they were all encountered vo- 
luntarily and from affection :— 

“ A girl, who had followed a grenadier be- 
longing to my regiment when he volunteered out 
of the militia, accompanied her protector during 
the whole of this day’s operations, and shared 
equally with him every danger and fatigue to 
which he was exposed, and no argument could 
prevail upon her to leave him till the whole 
business was over, and till the battalion to 
which her sweetheart belonged was sent to th 
rear at nicht.” 

A curl rus and interesting incident is men- 
tioned ting to the c aptur » of the French 
eacle at the battle of Barossa :— 

*T understand, when the 87th chargec 
sien Keogh of that regiment made the f 
tempt to wrench the eagle from the offi 
carried it; but in so do I s run tl i 
by several of those who s ipport Lit, and fell 
lifeless to the gr 1. Sergeant M son of 
that regiment then dashed at nd was more 

! icceedi t. . 8 
There is something rather extraordinary and 
very interesting in the story of the ¢ and 
the Sth regiment, if it be true, and whi ich I sce 
no reason to doubt. T! y were one of the regi- 
ments, it is said, which were en ed at 'Tala- 
vera, and were particularly « lished; and 
it is further said, that the 87th was one of the 
regiments opposed to them, and over which they 
g some advantage; tl is, tl French 
troops caused the Brit $0 bi , 1n Which the 
87th was serving, to retire with con bl 
loss; and that it was for t conduct in this 
action that Bonaparte had placed a golden 
wreath of laurel round the1 < of the 
tal le with his own 1} if 
case, most remar that t 
ment by whom they ild hav 
honour, should be t r i 
them of their eagle, which had | 
honoured. But here, pi fell , althoug 
they did not lose their honour, they lost very 
nearly the whole regiment; for out of 1400 
which entered the field, not more than 200 of 
them entered Chiclana after the action. Indeed 
I never witnessed any field so thickly strewed 
with dead as this plain was after the action; 

1 I feel confident, and all accounts agree in 

nfirming the opinion, that the loss of the 
French on this occasion was little short of 5000 
men; ours was almost 1250. Here then we have 
a loss of 4000 men in about an hour and a half, 
out of about 12,000 which composed the two 
armies.” 

We are so pressed with new works this 
week, that we can only find room for one or 


two other anecdotes. A very honourable one 
is told of his commanding officer :— 

‘* During our stay at Brabourn Lees, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which called forth an exhi- 


bition of as great magnanimity, on the part of 


Colonel Beckwith, as I almost ever remember 
to have witnessed: We had received about 200 
Irish volunteers, who were wild and ungovern- 
able in the extreme; a party of these, in stroll- 
ing about one day, had fallen in with Mrs. Beck- 


with, with ienia’ aid and child 1 taking a walk dine 
the Ashford road. Not knowing, I im: azine, who 
the lady and her maid were, the y’seton and as- 
saulted them in the most violent and outrageous 
manner, proceeding to such lengths as perhaps 
delicacy torbids to mention. It was, I believe, 
who they were. Accordin, gly the 
next day, the Colone I formed the bz attalion into a 
square, ‘and proceeded to relate the circumstance 
to the regiment; ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ although I 
know who the ruffians are, I will not proceed 
any farther in the business, because it was my 
that they attacked; but, had it been 
the wife of the meanest soldier in the regiment, 
I solemnly declare I would have given you eve ry 


discovered 





own wife 


| lash which a court-martial might have sentenced 


you.’ Such a trait of generous forbearance is 
not often met with; but by this, and similar in- 
stances of liberal feeling, he completely gained 
the heart of every soldier in the battalion, a 
thing not always attainable by very excellent 
commanding -ofticers.” 

Another is not the less worthy 
recorded that it relates to a brave 
Ihe writer speaking of the 
Cadiz :— 


of being 

enemy. 
is siege of 

‘On another occasion an attack was made by 
our people on the Trocadero itself. * * * Th y 
reached the place where it was said the Fre neh 
craft was lying, and fired a considerable number 






of rockets, but without being able to effect any- 
thing farther than burning one boat, I believe, 
As they were returning, however, they met the 


en down to the 
d he, like a brave fellow, 


French commander, who had | 











deteri 1 torun¢ pletely the gauntlet rather 
than return, keeping as close in shore, however, 

possible. ‘The whole of our gun-boats fired 
it him he passed, and knocked the water 
u ibout him in all directions without ever 
once touching him, although, to look at him, one 
would have imagined it impossible he could 
scape; but the old soldier’s adage was 
verilicd, fo is still more room to miss 
than to hit ind he accordingly escaped 
scot-tree.” 

We may hereafter continue our extracts. 

—————— 
Larpner’s Capinet Cryciropxpta. 

History of England. By the Right Hon. 

Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. III. 





Two thirds of the present volume were com- 
pleted before the death of the distinguished 
writer; and we are happy to hear that the 
various manuscripts and memoranda left 
by him relating to the History of England, 
have been purchased by the proprietors, and 
will be used as required in the progress of 
the work. The continuator of such a work, 
even with these aids and appliances, must 
labour under many disadvantages ; but we 
ue happy to see that he is imbued with the 
same feelings and opinions as his predecessor ; 
and certainly the concluding chapters of the 
present volume are very ably written. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘Twenty-four Tales of the English Church.’— 
There is no romance in church history, properly 
considered. We do not like, therefore, the plan 
or title of this little volume. What the author 
terms filling up the outline, ought not to be 
done; where the more distinct the outline is kept, 
the better. The food which church history gives, 
is also too strong for young minds, which are 
habitually inclined, strange as it may seem, to 
controversy on the one side, and enthusiasm on 
the other—dispositions to which church history, 
read at too early a period, is sure to minister 
unhealthy nourishment. 
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‘Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rugby 
School, with an Address before Confirmation, by 
Thomas Arnold, D.D.’—These sermons, con- 
sidering the parties to whom they were addressed, 
are truly admirable; they are plain, sensible, 
practicable ; the writer’s style is kind and con- 
ciliating—full of gentleness and affectionate ear- 
nestness ; and his sermons would be, in our 
judgment, among the very best discourses that 
could be read by a father of a family after do- 
mestic prayer. 

‘The Modern Sabbath Examined.’—This is a 
candidly written volume, but there are many 
arguments in it which would admit of forcible 
replies. Respecting, therefore, as we do, both 
the ability and excellent temper of the author, | 
we must leave his work to the examination of | 
those who, from duty or inclination, may be 
likely to canvass his views. He is evidently a 
man of thought and reading, and whenever sucl 
men write on controverted questions, some good, 
some novel, and some practically useful opinions | 
are to be looked for. These will be occasionally 
met with in the work before us, and it therefore 
merits a place among the numerous treatises 
which have been written on the same sul 








ject. 


‘ The Happy Week ; or, Holydays at Beechwood,’ 
—is a very admirable little book for young 
masters and misses. The Miss Corbets have 


already in the ‘Cabinet for Youth,’ proved 
themselves very amiable and intelligent chil- 
dren’s friends. Their present work has the 
same benevolent object, and will meet, we have 
no doubt, with equal success. Though it was 
intended for students varying from seven 
fourteen years of age, we are not ashamed to 
confess, that we have enjoyed the whole week’s 
Holydays as much as the youngest—have 
laughed as much atthe jokes, and been as in- 
terested with the stories. Altogether, we can 
recommend it as worthy to occupy a prominent 
place in every Juvenile Library. 

‘ Sketches of Birds in short Enigmatical Verses, 
by Samuel Roper.’—We care very little about 
the enigmatical verses; but the illustrative 
anecdotes, which occupy about five-sixths, of 
the whole work, are likely to interest young 
people. 

‘ A Practical Treatise on Cholera as it has ap- 
peared in various parts of the Metr lis, by Alex- 
ander Tweedie, and Charles Gaselee, M.R.C.S.’ 
—A summary of the observations made in the 
Cholera Hospitals superintended by the writers. 
The work is valuable, as all contributions of facts 
must be—and we fear, that, whoever shall under- 
take to write the history of the Cholera in Eng- 
land, will find that, multitudinous as works on 
this subject have been, there i 
paucity of facts in th 


to 





s a lamentable 


em. 


‘ Butler’ s Medicine Chest Directory, and Family | 


Catalogue of Drugs, Chemicals, § 
very partial to popular treat 






on medicine. 








This, however, is as good as any of the class, 
perhaps better. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS 
OCEANIDES. No. I. 
THE OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 
BY MRS. FLETCHER. 
(Late Miss Jewsbury. 
SHE is on her way, a goodly ship, 
With her tacklings loosed, her pilot gone ; 


Behind, beneath, around, the deep, 
And far the land where she beareth on: 
Fading, fast fading, yonder lie 
The last of her home, the hills of Devon, 
And the brightness and calm of a Sabbath sky 
Have made them shine like the ga f 
heaven. 





s of 


To those who watch her from the strand, 
She is but a cloud ’mid sea and air! 
-And having gazed, perchance the band 
Move onward with a languid prayer. 





-—We are not } 


Yet is she vast from deck to keel, 
A city moving on the waters, 
Freighted with business, woe and weal, 

Freighted with England’s sons and ¢ 





The sea is round them: many a week 


They o’er that deep salt sea must roam, 
And yet the sounds of land will break 

The spell, and send their 
The cry of prisoned household bird, 

Shrill mingling with the boatswain’s call; 
With surge and sail, the lowing herd, 

And hark—street music over all! 


rits home; 


* Arouse thee,” from the bugle’s mouth, 
And with the merry viol’s aid, 
Tunes gathered from the north and south, 
For dance and dinner signals made : 
Harsh music to the gifted ear, 
Teasing, perhaps, heard day by day, 
Yet often precious, often dear, 
As waking dreams of—Far away. 
Alas! the sea itself wakes more! 
With its briny smell and heaving breast, 
With its length and breadth without a shore, 
With its circling line from east to west, 
Telleth it not of home, of earth, 
With her rills, and flowers, and steadfastness, 
Till sick thoughts in the soul have birth, 
And loath’d is the foaming wilderness ? 
s ioe. 


¥.O more, ho more: 





we are on our way: 


The tropics are gained, and who would pine 
For the pallid sun of an English day ? 
For the glittering cold of its night’s moon- 


shine? 

No more, no more—why pine for flowers, 
If puty our Indian amaranth be ? 

If we look to the land that shall 


is “no more sea”’ 


on be ours, 
' 


A land where is 


Off Madeira, Oct. 6, 1832. 





DR. SPURZHEIM. 

Joun GASPAR SPURZHEIM was born on the 
38lst of December, 1776, at the village of Long- 
vich, near the city of Treves, on the Moselle. 
His father was a farmer. Being designed by 
his friends for the profession of theology, he was 
sent to finish his education at the celebrated 
University of Treves. In consequence of the 
in 1799, the students were dispersed, and 
S} 1eim removed to Vienna, where he 
a tutor in a private family. In this capacity, 
he first became acquainted with Dr. Gall, the 
founder of the craniological doctrine, as it was 
then called; and in the year 1800, attended, for 
the first time, the private course of lectures 
which Dr. Gall had been occasionally in the 
habit of giving, at his own residence, for four 
years past. Convinced that the principles ad- 
vocated by Gall were founded in truth, and 
allured by the wide and uncultivated field of 
original research opened to his view, Spurzheim 
devoted himself particularly to anatomy and 
physiology; and having completed his studies, in 
1804, became the associate and fellow-labourer 
of Dr. Gall. Previous to the commencement of 
this connexion, Gall had developed the princi- 
pal points in the philosophy of his system, which 
may be shortly stated to be—firstly, that the 
moral qualities and intellectual faculties are 
innate; secondly, that their exercise or their 
manifestation depends upon the organization ; 
thirdly, that the brain is the organ of all the 
propensities, mental emotions, and intellectual 
faculties; fourthly, that the brain consists of as 
many separate organs as there are propensities, 
feelings, and faculties, essentially differing from 
each other; and fifthly, that the form of the 
head or cranium represents, in the majority of 
cases, the form of the brain, and suggests varied 
means of ascertaining the primary qualities and 
faculties, and the situations of their organs. 
Besides the developement of these principles, 
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Dr. Gall had pointed out the localities of the 








principal organs, and laid the foundation of his 
of the brain. 

and Spurzheim thus associated, 
ly pursued their inquiries ; ma- 
turing their ideas, combating objections, multi- 
rvations, and examining the true 
structure of the brain. To this last department 
it Spurzheim’s attention was, 














it this time, efly directed, In 1805, Dr. 
Gall lered to discontinue teaching his 
doctrine, or to quit Vienna; he chose the latter 
alternative, and with his associate set out on a 
journey h Europe. ‘They visited the 
principal cities in Germany and the north of 
euro] nd arrived at Paris in 1807. In 1808, 
they presented a joint memoir, on the anatomy 
of the brain, to the Institute ; and in their work, 
tl first described the true structure of the con- 
volutions, and their connexion with the rest of 

cerebral mass. Shortly after, they com- 
me d and proces ded, jointly, in their great 
work, entitled, “‘ The Anatomy and Physiology 


in general, and of the 


of the Nervous System 
] i wtticular ; with observations upon the 











} ility of ascertaining several intellectual 
{ moral dispositions of man and animals, by 
iguration of their heads.”’ 4 vols. in folio, 

of 100 plates. During the pub- 

ication of this magnificent work, some disagree- 
ment, it is alleged, occurred between the au- 
the | the work, which was not completed 


until 1819, was continued by Gall singly. 

In 1814, Dr. Spurzheim visited England, and 
by his | and writings disseminated a 
knowledge of phrenology, as he now termed the 

and rendered its principles in some 
degree popular. A most virulent attack was now 


ectures 


sclence 





made, on the doctrine and its ors, by the 
late Dr. John Gordon, in the 49th number of 
the Edinburgh Review. “ We look,”’ says Dr. 


Gordon, “upon the whole doctrines, taught by 
these two modern peripatetics, (Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim,) anatomical, physiological, and phy- 


siognomical, as 


a qt ickery, 
from beginning to end; they are a collection of 
mere urdities, without truth, connexion, or 
consistency, which nothing could have induced 


a piece of thoroug 


any man to have presented to the public, under 
pretence of instructing them, but absolute in- 
Sanity, gross ignorance, or the most matchless 


assuran To this criticism, Dr. Spurzheim 
published acalm and temperate reply. 

In 1817 he returned to Paris, and revisited 
England in 182 Until his departure for Ame- 
rica, he continued to give lectures in the prin- 
cipal cities of England, Ireland, and Scotland; 
and occasionally, during this period, passed his 
time at Paris. About the time of his return to 
England, he married a French lady, but three 
or four years afterwards had the misfortune to 
lose his wife; she left no children. 

During his residence in England, Dr. Spur- 
zheim published the following works, some of 
which have passed through several editions— 
1. The new Physiognomical System. 2. Phre- 
nology, or the Doctrine of the Mind, 3. Philo- 
sophical Principles of Phrenology. 4. Outlines 
of Phrenology. 5. Elementary Principles of 
Education. 6. Examination of the Objections 
made in Great Britain against Phrenology. 7. 
Observations on Insanity. 8. Illustrations of 
Phrenology, in connexion with the Study of 
Physiognomy. 9. A Catechism of Man. 10. 
The Anatomy of the Brain. 

Some of the views, taken in these works by 
Dr. Spurzheim, differ from those advanced in the 
writings of Gall; and to the lisc of organs, given 
by the latter, Dr. S. has aided nine others. 
To these, he has given the names of Inhabitive- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Hope, Marvellousness, 
Size, Weight or Resistance, Order, Eventuality, 
and Time. 

A few months since, Dr. Spurzheim departed 
for the American continent, and having arrived 
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at Boston, commenced a series of lectures. He 
had finished his course, with the exception of 
the concluding lecture, when he was prevented 
from continuing by severe indisposition, of 
which there had previously been some striking 
indication. His strength was evidently exhaust- 
ed, the last time he appeared in public; and 
when he announced his concluding lecture for 
a future evening, having, in the meantime, been 
obliged to change his place of lecturing, and not 
having decided where he should assemble his 
hearers the next time, but desiring to consult 
their wishes, he inquired of them “In what 
place shall we meet the next time ?” a question, 
which the event proved to be of sad and fore- 
boding import. He did not live to meet those 
friends again, as he and they had fondly anti- 
cipated. The indisposition (continued fever) 
under which he was then suffering, gradually 
assumed a more severe character, and unhappily, 
the state of his feelings produced a reluctance 
to call in medical aid, in the early stage of his 
illness; added to which, was that inevitable 
anxiety of mind, which preys on the physical 
constitution in every one situated as he was, alone, 
and far remote from his native land. Atlength, 
his physical powers, strong as they appeared to 
be, yielded to the disease, which, perhaps, ope- 
rated also with augmented strength upon a con- 
stitution of great susceptibility, and in a climate 
to which it was not habituated. This eminent 
man breathed his last on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1832. 

The funeral took place on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, on which occasion, after the prayer, an 
eulogy was pronounced by Dr. Jollen, the Ger- 
man Professor of Harvard University, and an 
ode by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, inserted in our 
Jast number, was sung. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Amonce all the advertisements of the Quar- 
terly Review, there are but few announce- 
ments of new books. Theelections of mem- 
bers for the Reformed Parliament engage 
the attention of the three kingdoms at present, 
and nothing will be regarded which is unlea- 
vened with politics. There is one passage, 
however, in the Quarterly, which we read 
with more than common pleasure. “ The 
present Chancellor of England,” says the re- 
viewer, “has placed the patronage of all his 
livings below the value of 200/. per annum 
at the disposal of the bishops in their respec- 
tive dioceses. When one of the richest pieces 
of preferment in his gift, a prebendal stall at 
Bristol, worth, perhaps, 500/. per annum, 
became vacant, he sought out an humble, 
learned, pious man, without birth or interest, 
aman whom all other ministers and chan- 
cellors had overlooked, and permitted to re- 
main in obscurity and indigence—a man, 
nevertheless, whom all Europe had long de- 
lighted to honour—Professor Lee; and on 
him he bestowed it. Dr. Croly, too, so 
eminent, among his multifarious accomplish- 
ments, for theological learning, has received, 
we are told, in his fiftieth year, his first bene- 
fice at the same hand.” Well may the Quar- 
terly eulogize a man so little of a self-seeker. 
Thereis, however, one, a learned and a worthy 
man, Cary, the translator of Dante, whose 
genius would not dishonour preferment. 

In Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, there is a 
curious account current between Constable 
& Co. and Sir Walter Scott, and a case for 
the consideration of lawyers submitted— 
whether the bankruptcy of the bookseller 
did not dissolve the bargain made with Bal- 
lantyne, on behalf of the author, for the novel 





of ‘ Woodstock’; there is a still more curious 
paper, on the Genius of Scott, by Miss Har- 
riet Martineau. The following passage will 
make many stare, who thought Dandie Din- 
mont, Andrew Fairservice, Cuddie Headrigg, 
and others, belonged to the humble classes. 

‘What is there of humble life in his narra- 
tives? What did he know of those who live 
and move in that region? Nothing. There is 
not a character from humble life in all his library 
of volumes; nor had he any conception that 
character is to be found there. By hum- 
ble life, we do not mean Edie Ochiltree’s lot of 
privileged mendicity, nor Dirk Hatteraick’s 
smuggling adventures, nor the Saxon slavery of 
Gurth, nor the feudal adherence of Dougal, and 
Caleb Balderstone, and Adam Woodcock, nor 
the privileged dependence of Caxon and Fair- 
service. None of these had anything to do 
with humble life; each and all formed part of 
the aristocratic system, in which Walter Scott’s 
affections were bound up. Jeanie Deans herself, 
besides being no original conception of Sir 
Walter’s, derives none of her character or in- 
terest from her station in life, any further than 
as it was the occasion of the peculiarity of her 
pilgrimage. We never think of Jeanie as poor, 
or low in station. Her simplicity is that which 
might pertain to a secluded young woman of 
any rank; and it is difficult to bear in mind— 
it is like an extraneous circumstance, that her 
sister was at service, the only attempt made 
throughout at realizing the social position of the 
parties. We do not mention this as any draw- 
back upon the performance, but merely as sav- 
ing the only apparent exception to our remarks, 
that Sir Walter rendered no service to humble 
life, in the way of delineating its society. Faith- 
ful butlers and barbers, tricky lady’s maids, 
eccentric falconers and gamekeepers, are not 
those among whom we should look for the 
strength of character, the sternness of passion, 
the practical heroism, the inexhaustible pa- 
tience, the unassuming self-denial, the uncon- 
scious beneficence—in a word, the true-hearted- 
ness which is to be found in its perfection in 
humble life. Of all this Walter Scott knew no- 
thing.” 

We hear that Major has been prevented, 
for the present, from publishing in his Cabi- 
net Gallery, a print from the ‘ Blind Fiddler’ 
of Wilkie, because Messrs. Moon & Boys 
claim an exclusive right for their very mas- 
terly print, by Burnet. The engraving for 
which this monopoly is claimed, was made 
before the painting, we believe, was pur- 
chased by the country; but the picture either 
belongs to the nation or it does not; and 
unless the government purchased it with this 
reservation upon it, we should think that 
Major has as good a right to a copy as any 
other person. At any rate, it involves as 
— a point of law, as one would wish to 
hear argued in a summer's day, and it would 
be well to have it settled. 


This week has been alive with musical 
promises: Monsieur Chelard is, it appears, 
arrived in London to superintend the pro- 
duction of his “ Metternacht” at Drury 
Lane, and to direct the German operas at 
the same theatre; whilst Giihr, the most 
celebrated disciplinarian of Germany, is 
expected to direct the rival company at the 
Italian Opera House. 

Mr. Seguin has also returned from the 
continent, with a complete list of the artistes 
engaged for the King’s Theatre, which, it is 
said, will open at the end of next month, 
with Madlle. Blasis and Madlle. Taglioni for 
the leading stars. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20.—Francis Bailey, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following papers were read, ‘On the Se- 
cretion and Uses of the Bile,’ by B. Phillips, 
Esq., communicated by G, W. Maton, M.D., 
V.P.R.S., and ‘On certain properties of Vapour,’ 
by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, F.R.S. 

Dr. Faraday’s Experimental Researches in 
Electricity, (third series,) was announced for 
reading on the 10th of January next. 

The Society then adjourned over the Christ- 
mas vacation, to meet again on the 10th of 
January, 1833. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Dec. 19.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the Chair. 
Richard Griffith Killaly, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow of this Society. 
A paper by William Lonsdale, Esq., F.G.S, 
‘On the Oolites of Gloucestershire,’ was read. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural Society ........ One, P.m. 
Monpay. { fustitution of Civil Engineers... Eight, P.M. 
Wenvnes. Royal Society of Literature .. Three, p.m. 
Tuunspar Zoological Society.....+...+.++ Three, P.u. 
Saturpay. Westminster Medical Society Eight, p.m. 











FINE ARTS 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie, LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.S.L. 
London: Smith & Elder. 
Tuis fine portrait of the venerable Preacher is 
from a miniature by William Booth, enlarged 
and drawn on stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
The expression is placid, and there is an air of 
serenity about the whole, true to the eharacter 
of the man, and which gives us a favourable 
opinion of the taste of the young artist. It is, 
perhaps, the severest test to which a work of 
art can be exposed, that of expanding it; what- 
ever is incorrect in the small, becomes aggra- 
vated in the large; the proportions, however, 
of this portrait, have not suffered by the enlarge- 
ment. 








THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 
Tue title of the pantomime at this house, is 

‘ Harlequin Traveller; or, the World Inside 

Out.’ Both the great houses have exerted 

themselves this Christmas, and both have, in 

some things, been successful. But the exer- 
tions bestowed on pantomimes are no longer 
rewarded as they used to be. The time for this 
species of entertainment is nearly gone by. 

They had reached their highest point of attrac- 

tion some twenty years ago, and have been 

declining ever since. The cause is obvious, 
and it can neither be blinked nor surmounted. 

Pantomimes are for children. Education is 

much more general, and much more quick in 

its operation, than it used to be; and those 
who used to be boys and girls, are now little men 
andwomen. It is necessary, however, that those 

who elect to remain children, should have a 

report of the pantomimes as they are ; and this 

in due time they shall have, though we cannot 
mention them all to-day. The one at present 
under consideration, is understood to have been 
written by Mr. Peake. And there is a quaint- 
ness, a humour, and a wit, about some of the 
ideas, which make us readily believe it. In- 
deed, we think that a sufficient number of 
scenes might be culled from it, to form a very 
amusing pantomime of a moderate length; but 
they are interlarded with others of an inferior 
sort, and the whole thing is spun out so as to 
become tedious. We recommend curtailment, 
and the loss will turn out to be a gain. The 
second scene, ‘ The Great Globe itself,’ is clever 
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and amusing, and Miss Mary Ann Marshall 
makesa nice little Britannia ; the third, ‘ London, 
from Greenwich Hill,’ by Stanfield, is an admir- 
able painting; the fifth, ‘ New Hungerford Fish 
Market,’ and the fight which takes place there, 
make togethera pleasant bit of nonsense enough. 
The sixth, ‘ Archery Meeting, Beau Bell Park,’ 
is dull; the seventh, the ‘Solar Microscopic 
Exhibition,’ is a good idea not made the most 
of; the tenth, ‘ Interior of a Kamschatkan Hut,’ 
has a good deal of fun in it, though the idea is 
not particularly new; the little Flying Dutch- 
man in the eleventh, is capital; the thirteenth, 
‘The Catacomb,’ is well done—but joking with 
dead bodies is dull fun—if it be fun at all. The 
evolutions of the posture-master, here intro- 
duced, are extraordinary, but distressing to wit- 
ness. The election scene (fifteenth) has a 
good deal of amusement in it, and Harlequin at 
the head of the Poll, is excellent. Scene six- 
teen, ‘The Diorama,’ is most magnificently 
painted by Stanfield—it comprises several views 
near and at the Falls of Niagara; Nos. 1, 2 
and 3,’ are very beautiful; but No. 4, ‘The 
Horse Shoe Fall,’ is by far the most effective 
and the truest to nature. We have aright to 
give an opinion on the subject, because the 
spot is familiar to us, and we have seen the Falls 
under various aspects, and at all seasons of the 
year. No. 5, ‘The Great American or Apron 
Fall,’ was not to us so effective ; to be sure, No. 
4 has the advantage of being exhibited by moon- 
light. After this, the pantomime is more or 
less dull to the end, and the sooner this is come 
to, the better for its future success. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

WE have to apologize to Covent Garden this 
week, We saw but the last two or three scenes 
of the Pantomime, and it would therefore be 
unjust to pretend to give an account ofit. The 
general reports of it in the newspapers are good, 
and we shall be happy to add our testimony in 
its favour next week, if inspection will bear us 
out in so doing. We just caught a glimpse of 
the person who is employed to represent Mr. 
Yates, and the imitation of person, for we did 
not hear him speak, is so curious, that for a 
moment, we were obliged to doubt whether 
Yates had not been engaged “at a vast expense” 
to act himself. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A new burlesque burletta upon the plan of 
‘Olympic Revels’ and Ditto ‘ Devils,’ called, 
‘The Paphian Bower; or, Venus and Adonis,’ 
is the Christmas Offering at Madame Vestris’s 
Theatre. It had, like its two predecessors, the 
good fortune to be completly successful. It is 
written by Mr. Planché and Mr. Charles Dance. 








MISCELLANEA 

Diorama at the Pantechnicon.—A diorama of 
the ‘ Falls of Niagara,’ painted by a Mr. Sintze- 
nich, from sketches taken on the spot, has this 
week been opened at the Pantechnicon, near 
Belgrave Square. We confess that we were 
startled on hearing of the attempt—we could 
not conceive how a few feet of motionless can- 
vas could, by the hand of art, be made to re- 
present, or even to convey an idea of a scene 
which is sublime from the very life and energy 
of nature, and strikes with awe and astonishment 
beyond all others, from the tremendous power 
which is made visibly and audibly present by 
the rush, and whirl, and thunder of a mighty 
torrent of uncontrollable waters. We regret to 
add, that the justice of our opinion has been 
proved. We cannot congratulate the painter 
on his success. It is a “ picture in little’ on a 
large scale—but a picture after all, and not very 
effectively painted. 

Theatricals Extraordinary.—The 25th of No- 
vember, the anniversary of the day on which 
the British evacuated New York, is still cele- 





brated in that city. On Monday the 26th, the 
festivities adjourned from the preceding day, 
produced more than ordinary excitement. So 
many persons attended the Bowery Theatre in 
the evening, that more than three hundred men, 
women and children were accommodated on the 
stage. The play was ‘ Richard III.’ which un- 
der these circumstances, became anything and 
everything but a tragedy. In the scene with 
Lady Anne, some spectators in the gallery threw 
pennies upon the stage, which the children 
scrambled for under the legs of the actors. The 
ghosts in the tent scene were mixed with the 
living crowd, and at the battle of Bosworth, a 
ring was formed round Richmond and Richard 
to see ‘‘ fair play.” In the afterpiece, where a 
supper was spread, the spectators leisurely helped 
themselves to the viands. It was, indeed, a 
rare treat to the audience and the manager. 

Honours in America to the Memory of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. —The Ontario Freeman contains an ad- 
dress delivered at Canandaigua, New York, by 
J.S. Clinton, Esq., on the character and writ- 
ings of the late Sir W. Scott. The spot chosen 
for the delivery of the address, was ‘‘ The Wa- 
verley Rock,” on the estate of the Hon. John 
Gregg, where banners were displayed of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and American arms. The 
bells of the village at noon struck the age of 
the deceased, and a brass plate has been fixed 
to the rock, engraved with the names of British 
and American writers. 

Zinc Milk-pails.—Among the patents recently 
taken out in America, one is for a process for 
extracting cream from milk by the use of zinc. 
It is said, that if zinc be put into the milk-pan, 
or the milk be put into a vessel made of that 
substance, the same quantity of milk will yield a 
greater quantity of cream or butter.—T'imes. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. — Winds. | Weather. 








W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 20] 34 30 29.70 N.W. Clear. 
Fr. 21) 48 37 29.50 |S. toN.W.} Rain, a.m. 
Sat. 22] 54 42 29.55 |N.W.toW.| Cloudy. 
Sun. 23] 55 43 29.50 |S.E.toSW.) Moist. 
Mon. 24| 54 45 29.75 S.W. Cloudy. 
Tues. 25; 50 33 29.54 S.W.toW. Rain 
Wed. 26! 47 33 29.95 S.W. Clear. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

In the press, and will shortly be published, The Ar- 
cher’s Guide, &c. By an Old Toxophilite. 

The Juror’s Guide, by a Barrister. 

Early in January, An Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Coast of Sussex, by J. D. Parry, M.A. 

A History of Croydon, by Steinman Steinman, Esq. 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or, Colloquies 
on the Errors and Improvement of Society. 


Just published. — Wacousta; or, the Prophecy, 
3 vols. 12. 8s. 6¢.—Hooper’s Physician’s Vade Mecum, 
7s. 6d.—Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Vol. 5, 
royal 8vo. 12, 15s.—Gospel Stories, 1Smo. 3s. 6d.— 
Garry Owen, &c. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—History of the late 
War, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Derry, a Tale of the Revolution, 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, 6s.—The Portfolio, 5s. 6d¢.—Ar- 
chitectural Beauties of Continental Europe, No. II. 18s. 
—Edgeworth Novels, Vol. 9, 5s.— Burnett’s Lives, Cha- 
racters, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Memorials of Sir William 
Penn, Knt., 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s.—Character of a ‘T'rim- 
mer, 8vo. 5s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 37, 4s. 6d. 
—Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Illustrations, Vol. 3, 5s.— 
America and the Americans, by a Citizen of the World, 
8vo. 12s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 38, 
6s.—The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, 9s.—Maund’s Bo- 
tanic Garden, Vol. 4, and Part 8; large vols., 1. 17s., 
small, 1/. 5s.; large parts, 19s., small, 13s. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The Title-page and Index for the volume now brought 
to a clese, will be given next week on an extra half- 
sheet, attached to the first number for the new year, 
from which it may be cut off without difficulty. Many 
disappointments, formerly, arose from their being sepa- 
rate; in some instances, the extra half-sheets given 
were not delivered to the subscribers, and weeks and 
months after, as appears from our replies to correspon- 
dents, we received letters of remonstrance on the sub- 
ject—although we have nothing whatever to do with 
supplying the Paper, beyond delivering copies to the 
news-agents and booksellers, by whom they are fur- 
nished to the public. 

Thanks to P, E. M,—*=—N, M.—Tertius, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


, 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Classes 
in the FACULTY of ARTS recommence on Wednesday, 
the 2nd eye Such a division of the subject is made in most 
Classes as enables a Student to enter advantageously at this part 
of the Course, and the Fee is proportionally reduced. 
GREEK—H. Malden, M.A. Professor ee socsssee Fee, £6 
LATIN—T. Hewitt Key, M.A. ee coececes eoesee 
E SH PHILOLOGY and RHETORIC—A, Blain, LL.D. 
ATICS—G. J. P. White, A.M. ecccce cece 
LOSOPHY of the MIND and LOGIC—J. Hoppus, A.M. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY—Rev. W 


Ritchie, Lt..D. eoce eccces june 
FRENCH LANGUAGE—P, F. Meriet oe 
GERMAN Do.—Dr. Hausmann ee 
Council Room, 19th December, 1832. 

THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
WEEKLY CONVERSAZIONE, to be 
held at the NATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, Adelaide-street, Lowther Areade, West Strand, for the 
Association of those who feel an Interest in the Advancement 
of the Arts and Sciences. 

‘hey who have cultivated abstract Science with the greatest 
success, are, nevertheless, in this country, @ distinct class from 
those who have been most successful in its practical application. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the advantages which may be 
expected to result from br = gg tomy two classes of individuals 
into personal c ication. These iderations have led to 
the following Proposition :— 

hat there be established a Conversazione, to be held Weekly 

during the Season, to be supported by an Annual Subscrip- 

tion of Two Guineas each member. 

Persons desirous to become Members, are requested to commu- 
nicate their wishes to Raten Warson, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. as 
early as convenient, addressed to him at the National Gallery of 
Practical Science, Adelaide-street, West Stra: 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
near St, Martin’s Church, WEST STRAND, Open daily from 
10 till dusk.—Admission, 1s. Catalogue, Is, 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Bails, 
against a Target, in four seconds, hourly during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins’ late invention, 

Holdsworth’s newly-invented Revolving Rudder. 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, effected by its being brought in contact with @ soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with bardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Engravings on Steel. 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Unrivalled Collectionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 

unds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 

xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock, 

Exemplification of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
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ing at Sea. 

Sectional and ae Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway. 
Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
rafts, Life-preservers, and numerous other apparatus. 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water—illustrating the 
principle and application of the Bell. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine and Harmonica, new Musical instru 
ments ; performed on at intervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE.” 

w edition, 3 vols, fc. 8vo, 21s. 


Ne 
A DVENTURES of HAJJI BABA. 
2 vols. foolscap, 
Hajji Baba in England. 
* Hajji Baba.’ 








1gs. 
by the Author of 


John Murray, Albemarie - street. 


~~ This day is published, a new edition, 8v 1%, 
TMHE SECOND VOLUME of PRINCIPLES 

of GEOLOGY ; being an Attempt to explain the former 
Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in 


Operation. 
sid By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, and Foreign Secretary 
of the Geological Society. 
Vol. I. 2nd edition, price 15s. is just published, 
Vol. 111, is in the press, and will be published shortly. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street, 
~~ Just published, indemy 8vo. price 105. 6d. boards, | 
ARRATIVE of the ASHANTEE WAR, 
1823—31 ; with a View of the present State of the Colony 
of SIERRA LEONE. " 
By Major RICKETTS, 
Late of the Royal African Colonial Corps. 
London: W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court, 
This day is published, in 3 vols, post $¥0. 
’ | ‘HE Seconp Series of TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. By 
the Author of the First Series. 

** It possesses all the merits by which the former volumes were 
distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects. +s» The work 
before us contains more information respecting the character, 
habits, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, than any that has for a 
long time come before the British public.”"—Atheneum, No. 265. 

Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. London: Simpkin and Marshall; 
and R. Groombridge. 


DE MORGAN'S ARITHMETIC.—Second Edition, with additional 
Examples. 








This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, | 
HE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN 
Late Professor F Mathematics in the University of London. 
Second edition, considerably ——- 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity, 30, Upper Gower-street, 
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The Publisher feels great pleasure in ann 
among the usual variety of articles, the First 
year 1833 will be enriched with the celebrated, but hitherto un 
published Poem, of the late Lord Byron on Mr. Samuel R 



































Potaags the Baan thing of the kind ever written by his Lordship 
n addition to this gem, w ib found some original Stanzas by 
the late Percy sshe Shelley, with Papers by the Ett k Shep 
herd, John Galt, Sir David By wster, &ce &c. The Gallery « 
Literary Characters, No. XXXII. is a full-length Portrait of 
2 \uth f * Palmer ine Comedie ¢ 
sher of 
follow: 
ttent 
mnthly Mag 
“rT 
her 
As a 
kwo 
Nte 
good cause of the co 
With unuwearied 2 » t 
ability ; it itis by these «¢ rts byt spl i papers of 
Professor Wilson on subjects of i tion id critic at 
Slackw i's Magazin t i y ¢ i the pe 
riodical literetu ft ( idered asa zine, it is 
de nt thi ss Iva y. Fras t 1 ss €X 
clusively politi van | kw does 1 in t 
vigour with which } ts polit st it eal 
aud ability with w dv es 5 I ples.’”—Ha 
Guardi 
Subs« rs’ ‘ Fraser M r ved by all 
Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsm in Town a ( y 
andgmay be had regularly of them, or the I » at 2 
Regent-street, London. ; 
! is pu ish 
BY LAC KWOOD'S: EDINBU 
INE, No. CCHIT. for JAN( ARY. 
fie be. Oe Portug War—2, 7 
Chap. XVII.—Scenes in Cuba , The Cresars. 
ligula, Claudius, and Nero—4, Tothe Memory 
Holford Walker. By Mrs. Hodson—5, Litth 
* Good Nigh’’—6, Mr. Bird’sjPicture, ‘Chevy Ct 
Letter from Sir Walter Scott—7, lreland, 
Garland. I, Ye Gentieme f trelan it. ¥ 
and, [. Song to be sung at the Lifting of 
Standard. IV. Song to be sung att Lifting 
ary Standard—9, Zephyrs—i0, The Picture—i1 
From Goethe—12, Scotch and Yankees yture v the 
Author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ &c. Chaps. 1. 11. UL. IV. V 
VI.—13, Crocodile Island r By Lady 
F. Stuart Wortley—1 6, Hyt f 
» By Mrs. Hemans. y Stude 


Life. 

Il. The Traveller’s 

Augusta Norton—18, 

racters of the Affections. 
Edinburgh: Printed for 

Strand, i, Lo don 


Eve 
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Edited by ¢ 





BRO PrOLiIiTkTa 


iptain MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
For JANUAR ‘. 
Will contain, among many rer interesting Papers 
» Evidence on the Silk Trade , 7 Horrors of Horseman 
Military Punishments P 
Letter from Paris a The New Year 
lhe Fifth Estate } 11, Unfair Divis f 
tecollections of a Diplomatist | 12, A Day with Sir Ww alter Scott 





The Newspapers 





13, Chit-Chat 


7, Clavering’s Auto-biography | 14, My Aunt’s I 
, On the Applic ition of Steam | 15, Peter Simple 
to Bullist au ilitary | 16, The Narrow Escape 
Pyrotechny. Reviewsot New W Ke. & 
*,* At the commencement of a new year, it may be 7 er to 
state, that from the asing popularity of ‘ The Metro; 
under its present Editor, ements have been m 
fiving to it a more decidedly im, t< racter, by g 
jn its pages the Communication femi t Writ i st 
interesting Political and Commercial Subjects. The xt Num 
ber will contain Remarks on t State of the Country, by a dis 
tinguished Member of Parliament. 
Saunders and Ottley, Public Library, Conduit treet; Bell ] 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and F, W. Wakeman, D 
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ished, price 8s. | i, 
f FACTS, on ev 








b ( probable inquiry and Cortaaity n Study or Bus . 
collected from the lates! 1 
By Sir RICHARD PHILL 
“* The man who writes, speaks, er me tes, wi 1 
well stocked with Facts, as land-marks to his understanding, i 
like a mariner who sails along a treacherous coast without a pilot 
or one who adventures in the wide ocean, w either rudder 
compass.”’—Lorp Bacon. 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; and 
to be had of all Booksellers, 
NEW SERIES OF THE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR, 
On the ist of January will be published, No. 1. (to be continued 
Monthly, f the 


Cor rAGER’S 
) Ni 











price 4d. o 
MONTHLY 


W SERIES, 


ISITOR, 









his Miscellany, which has been published with ir su 
cess during twelve years, is now offered to the put re 
duced price, in the expectation of " ion t 
enable a larger pr rt e ¢ : 
pages are n particularly addr ¢ * Monthly Vi 
sitor’ a welcome reception Draw a Figures 
neve 5 hn inteoduced into the vers of t Work " 

der to give additional variety to n i these Embel 
iehane nts will ‘be continued in tSeries 
In redu price, it has been found requisite to jesse the 
extent by a few pages; which , howe r, compe uted in a 
great degree by a more cow pressed mode of pr 

The Work will be continued under th 1 Editorial dire 
tion, and upon the same principles as before, pr . s 
Manual of Retigions Instruction 1 Domestic t 
poorer Classes, and adapted likew to the use of Serv 

! s s b 
to the P 
Christ 
practic I 
the Histo irdening 1 
Agric lture—together with a great variety f Misce sl 
formation. 

* Any of the former Volumes for the Years 1521 to 1932 
may be had in boards, price 6s. each; or ¢ b 


Printed for J. G, and “ 
Waterloo-place, Pall » 





Se t a in 
, aatngtea, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


EVENINGS IN GREECE, BY THO AS 10 








On J sary Ist, 1 » will be pu ms 
Ts SECOND EVI =NING of 
celebrated Work. The Mus mpose 
HENR BISHOP and MR, MOORI t ‘ 
> The First and Second Eveni 
had One Volume, bound cloth, 7 1 ’ 
| This day te published, ‘peice One $ » to be cont i 
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FIEI MAGA- 


Pe ) URALISI 5 
ZINE a } 

















1 +» Minerals, the 
Structure of t t S Lopea t s 
} iby Pr NNIE, K Colle i ; 
Author of * Insect chitect ii > a 
| This publication has ' t 
| « £ simple ts 1 Nat H \ 
en ciful theories 5S lis by aft 
6 i yntrovers buse w i s of t s bee boo 
| juently intr to simi vor 1 * f this 
\ \ y 1 uy t 
} favour th t " most 
ii s ce, t cog 3 1 
} Con ric s et . I f v,t é 
; with t u a 1 Orr, i t Mr. 
| Ch s, Ha er-street ( y i¢ 
bD 
| Of may be | 
} lilustrations, pr ’ 
The Alphabet of botany, for t I > of 
Beg 8; being V f Professor I s * Scientitic 


SHO0L ~ PRIZES nd CHR 














S. 
ia-l acer or y sl s 
I. 
A Guide to the Observation of Nature. 3s. 6d. 
Il. 
imerican st 1€s, I rC n 
‘ vols. 1 
- 
Ditto, for elder Children. 5 vols. 10s. Gd. 
Mrs. Sarzant’s Letters from a Mother to h 
D ' ; 
Adventures of British Seamen he Souther: 
Ocean. ! 
Vie 
femoirs of Madame La-Rochejaquelein. 
1 i Walter Scott. 
VII. 
lable-Talk ; Anecdotes from various Authors 

















An Autumn in Italy. 6 
nis 
Virst Lines of Zoolo \ Os. 
Il. 
Che Book of Butterflies and Mot’ss: with 96 
2 vols 
XIII 
Stories of Travels in So America. 7s. 
XIV. 
Roberts’ Personal Adventur in South 
Amer t 
' 
Archdeacon Wr s Com} lium of the 
} Eviue es of Christ y S. ¢ ' 
XVIe 
Ilistory of Music. 3s. 6d. 
XVIil 
—— Painting, Sc Ip ire, an Architec- 
t . . 
| White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 6d. 
| Letters on Ent loos coloured 
| 1 ‘ 


y r e ible Kingdom. 6s. 
Life of Cortez, and History of the Conquest 
tM : 
XXII. 
History of the Conquest Peru. 3s. 6d 


XXIII. 
Perils at Sea and Captivity. se Od. 
XXIV. 
Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets. 7s. 
XXV. 
| The Natural History of the Bible. 8s. 
<XVI. 


Tales for Young Ladi 


Mrs. Sargant’s 











This da 

















= pubdiished,in 1 vol. post svo. price 10s. 6d. 
PWENTY- FIVE "YEARS in the RIFLE 
BRIGADE 
} late WILLIAM SURTERS, ¢ rtermaster, 

Pr William ackwood, f ona and Thomas 
Cad ! 

This day is published, to be continued Monthly, 

. ’ , 
‘TBE BRITISH LIBRAR 

comprising the CLASSIC AUTHORS of GREAT BRITAIN 
‘ itly print 1 foolscap Svo. price Three Shillings, , 
riik PLAN OF THE WORK Is— 

I. To 3 sh the Works t principal aut f Great 
Brit Ml ly Volumes, « » contain fror to 4 
pa — i Illustrations on W J, where becessary, at the low st 
possible | 

We. Al y twill be to free the Br Library f 2 
the nu s » abound in even the best « 7 

r popt t 

wi. W re i ir, they will be introduce 

. aps y have pr é ny 
ort 1 3 j ver as extended our knowledg =? 
v t s—t t be slways 5 rved } u 

IV, The who ‘ tute a Series connec and arranged 

Ina i g each itl ay t r ] 
eT 1 t in themselves mpanie with a Biogra- 
, . r 4 r, either selected, or writ ex 
pressly the I Library. 

\ i ~ will en ace all ir great class wr : 
1 Ju I ~N ! ,l 
I ~ und f Lists of forthcoming works will 
| | ed each volume 

It} Vv { : 1 abt that t od ert r, € br r 








































1 to } ithin er h of all persons every real 
if nent « ected with Hort lure, Natural History, d 
ural f ; andt its very rapid 1 extensive s r 
t te 1 ths, it 1 y fairly b inferred that its con- 
t hav t the shes of la } 1 of society 
No. XIX. « 4 1 mass of f 1 Hort ture, 
I culture, Ar ultur Natural History, and Domes 
omy, from the pens of va is G en and Pr al 
( n 5 ° XX.w tain aco t 
tigure of 1 ren i spl 1 Da 2 . 
Vol. L., containing Eighteen Numbers, may 
be had in board 1 
THE TOWN: a Sunday Newspay 
Price 7 
\ tot ving taken 5 the I THI 
TOWN New I the f i servati re respect y 
s to the Subse 5 Pr re . 
itis nl \ t ecti { entleman ° 
t th i est ca of int te 
‘ several sof the Per ul F S, 
t , s the 5 I t $ r the most 
ed s Polit ire, Art, and S , 
throu t the king 
ti F i knowledge ca sh 
It thus 1 that t h ge ¢ 
" of unive pular min W ’ 
t 1 | 1, it atever Is essential to good g 
y t, in ( 1 . 
us { ed an wer emanates 
from the nation, ppose whatever 
s ( ere experiment 
r rash innovation » and equaily 
r yt lemn tha ert the throne or 
’ ther s of the subject, it will ideavour to hold an 
1) balance between the ¢ ct ements of despotism and 
anarchy at iority may erve respect and obedic 
eer re r . 
It will t sid isly soug er The T 1 what its 
e ce e> n emporl e inte ctual we 
every branch k vi e, th tes with, or 
into, t € t capital of the The Town will te 
( nt W g to know, as an essential part of the 
politic, havi 1 sympathy with the central reservoir 
mi » fac 1 in every sense of the word, ® 
N le gy and tivity will be ayed 
thro is—in ¢ ecting and arrangir at is 
i ng Journals, 60 as to compress 
im pe tori resting in the “ irp ° 
t pith f to one, e before the r the 
events of the week, a copsuled by cochvomathe us shall appear 





> Saturday's 








Pe shed on Sanday Mor g (an Edition for the 
pos at the Office f The Tow Burileigh-street corner of) 
Stra u, fers may be forwar l, through ews 
3 tin n or Country. he - =e 
Part L.o » POLITICAL MAP OF ENGLAND, engraved on 
ate l, and y ired, is w ready for delivery, gratis, 
to tl hae who have paid their quarter’s subscription to The T wee 
the y way in which this important and useful work cau be ob- 
tained. ' 
"The Map shows all the alterations cause i by the Reform and 
Boundary Bills, from the Or ance Surveys, assisted by the re- 
Comm ners for the division of counties 


ports of the 


The Secc vad Part of the Map is now in preparation. 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. post 6vo. 1. és. 6d. in boards, | ‘HE ZOOL OG Ic AL M - AZINE, price 6d. This day, in 3 vols. post Bvo. 
PROPHECY: a} 


Ww" OUSTA; or, the 
/Y Tale of the Canadas. 


By the Author of * Ecarté. 


“' Vengeance is still alive; from her dark covert, 
With all her snakes erect upon her « 
She stalks in view, and fires me with her charms,’ 
7 I nge 


T. ¢ Cadell, Str 





nd W. Blackwood, Edinturgt 





On the 1 Ist of Janu 


EVOTIONAL EXTRAC TS for EVER) 





in” the YEAR. Compiled f 1 the Wr gs of 
yey) 
J.G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


place Pa tt Mall. 





Published by B. s, price 
( XFORD AC "ADE SIC AL ABI SES DI 


seat By some of the Initia 
\ 


tiform with Byron’s Work 
ae Rhymes—Splendid Village—and 
echer Poems. 
A po et, in some respects, pe r to I 3. uM 





GERMAN LANGUA(¢ . 
This day is aoe a : 1d edition, imy i i « red 


COMPE NDIOUS’ GER} 


» with a Dictionary of P ixes and A s, alpha 





t dealin arra 





4 

Also, by ‘the sa 
Familiar German Exerc 

A Key to the same, ditto, 
German Poetical Anthology, 
German Prose Anthology, ditto, 7 

An Introductory L scture, l 
Published by Treuttel, Wiirtz, Richter, S 











UNIQUE CH ISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 


HE STORY-TELLER,a Minor Library of 

















Fictic publishing in Ww ekly ers, is now dy in 
one lume, handsomely bound in r ‘ 
S00 original 4nd eotuanes Teaea ws te rst Aut f the day. 

THE CAMEO GALLE! PORTRAITS, 
accompanying the volume, cons bs H ° 
embossed on large cards in colours, Scou, Byron, 
Moore, LordGrey, the Duke of Wellington King \ am iV, 
These very elegant Portraits prese ta singular combination « 
artist-like effects, and are exclusively produced r Ay stent. 
Detac ee eee ee Soren Se H s, themselve 
form a most accepta ( nas and Year’s I ent. 

N.B, As the nember of volumes made up f is very | 
mited, on account of the great expense ten g the Cameos, 
early applications will be necessary. To t ad of all respecta 





vokse Hers 1 in the usual way. 
—_- 


LAT A 7. Cin oa PEOPLE, ETC. 


1. YOU LIKE ; 
M. By the Rev. C. B. OR, M.A. 





» revise i I in 

Pe. volumes, with i t vt ] h, 
lettered in gold, price 9s., or ’ Se 

SIXTY BE AUTIFUL VIEWS FOR hipaieiionge~ meses iS. 

The Landscape Alt or, Illustrations 

Genet Staten, tn. atteelln of tats vs, by W. West Es 





A.R.A. With Descriptions of the Sce y. Price 15s, elegantly 
} i 


ts 





3s. cl ith, lettered in gold, 4s. in silk, or Gs. Gd. embossed 


moro 
The Pious Minstr« 











Collection 

f the best Pieces of Sacred Poetry ; h a be y 
engraved Portrait of Robert Poliok, auth of ‘The Course of 
Time.’ 

‘It is an attractive little volume 1 will fort ’ ept 
present to the youn —Gentleman'’s Mug » Apr 

* The Pious Miustrel’ well desers e; iL is a volume 
of true urafiected piety, but of ver et elsy da 
captivating | ete anion.”—Monthly Review, April. 





4. Mason on Self- Knowledge ; a neat pocket 
edition, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. silk. 

STOTHARD’S W ATTS's SONGS. 

5. Divine and Moral _ Songs for ( 




















By Isaac by aged D.D. [llustrate vith Des by Thomas 
engraved by Thompson, and beautifully printed 
r "fn de. ove. a . boards, or 6s. mor 

6. Curiosities for the Ingenious, selec 

from the most authe Treasures of Nate Scie 1A 

Biography, History, ul Lit 1 18 ed by Ten 

P on, with Improvements, neatly bound in 

« 


tes. Third Edi 
d 





Lissau; an authentic Narrative 











f striking Vicissitudes ool pce er ils; written by a Con 
verted Jewess. Third Edition 2 1 boards. 

rhe Gardens and Men igerie of the Zoolo- 
gical Society Delineated; being Descript s and Figures i 
Hustration of the Natur en y of t I An ul 
Society’s Collection dc \ of the I y taken f I 
by W. Harvey, and eng od by Branston Wright. 
ln Tw o handsome Demy ‘On tay » Volume e of Q rupeds 
and one of Birds, price 45. neatly b th, g 230 
Engravings, exquisitely printed at the ¢ wick Press by Whit- 
ting ay am 

The Emperor’s Rout; or, the Feast of the 
m2 1 Companion to the celebrated ‘ Butterfly’s Ball.’ ith 
Entomological Notes ; illustrated by four h y yured Plates, 
Foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
“It is as pleasi and useful a present aa « 1 well be de 
sired for the youn o whom neither amusement nor ins ie 





should ever be presented, without being combined, 
nasi +] 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street, 








. 8s. 6d. 
a * psiaynext. | PARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE. 
Belng Translations from the celebrated French Work, 
wick, Eq hake crake | LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN. 
‘7 elli \ el ** The reading world in 1 is probably acquainted by 
st y , No . New § s, re 2 some extracts publ shed in that well-conducted 
MDs , ha . iy Literary Journal, the A‘heneum, with the existence of a popular 
Ll ‘LIBRARY of the FINE | pier , entitied Livre doe Cont-et-Ua. Taree vetemen 


Whittak tea _ Sgr Ave Ma 
































4 t taining a judicious selection f 1 the original papers, have 
. ’ ! y and—2, Spanish 1 S— | just made their appe arance in an English dress; and we think 
tt ‘ —4, On Aériel Per ‘ the ease, the g the wit, the taleat, which characterize most 
0 y ticis On Refor ti f the pa 3tho sand the satire,which mingle as occasional 
\ At ut En 2A OD | ingredie picture of Paris t it is and as it has been, 
t ‘ Wightwick, Esq ’ y sll, w the w ctively affords, Wit secure it an auspicious 
W i g Pa na of Stir Life Aca ry, &c. recey » here."—The Times. 
M. Arnold, 2 Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Of whom ** One the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
may be had Nos, f. and II.,with Portraitsof Barry and Hogarth, Paris press Court Journ 
¢ ' - _ & ee “The manners of Parisians, from the urtier to the 
, . 4. dor Bon ' price 2%. E ae n = or . d Antin to the : + nara 
TRE BAS-BLEU’S SCRAP SHEET 3; or, 1 alike painted with great boldness of effect and wonderful 
LAN IN IMPROVED truth and minuteness of detail.”"—The Alfred, 
\ y Mrs. CORNWELL Bano heagg rey . 


A mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian 

















\ " | contain Prose 5k ’ ght Essays, | liter and society. Wewish we could communicate a tithe of 
Poetry rt » fur 1 by the pe mote e most the amusement and pleasure it has given us. There is scarcely a 
favour \V the day 0 | Music, written page that es not bear upon it some characteristic trait of our 
ext t \ by t first ( p rs. Occasional | gallant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
P ! Por ts » the ‘ Editor A as done s duty taithfully, and with a spirited taste, He could 
NINON s vt ‘ n gold ers, not have adop ted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
1 enve € t Wrapper und will be fou $ work which appeared m time to time in the Atheneum, a 
re = " . in the tents e varied ] Journal now distinguished as much for its admirable resources as 
u nee : t t a O i. r itsh aty True Sun. 
I t rot I t loir of Taste. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
' t M ly by R. Acke n, , Strand ; i may t - as 
! ilers. a FOR YOUNG a 
- os t published, in 12n 
LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL ROMANCE, QE! RMONS preached in “the ‘Chapel of Rugby 
ioe Agen fe : Te Say Fs ool, with an Address before Confirmation. 





. Bangnemery SOURS Eh Crees, pesos Ce. By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
vu Ek GHOST-HUNTER and his FAMILY. | Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford 






































L I e Author of the O"HARA TALES; Se i Edition 
pene ens - rn by LEITC recat. Jn ‘ ___ Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
f rest tten by t ost 
; » dn panna: Uhereiane. El aemees Gienthie CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
il be compte ny itself, and will equal in quantity | FYE, SECOND VOLUME of the BRITISH 
' Aang howe — Lend , 1 | MAG ZINE, and Monthly Register of Religious and Ec- 
' ory 5 ae in rmati Paros hial History, Documents respecting 
= =o a St ue af tee fea for 1832, will be completed by the 
NOVEI ly blication of a SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER, price 2s., con- 
taining, among several Original Papers, and the conclusion of 
S. post Gyo. . numerous others, Hawk Cuurcn, Dorset, with an Engraving; 
77 O HOS TAG E. | Notices of the Olden Time; Orig Correspondence, Ecclesi- 
hu Rat | ast cal Trials, Documents, Xc., and a Copious Index of the First 
‘6 ’ — f pveral vears | and Second Volumes; and will be ready for delivery on the 3ist 
i pro pace if r sé . al ve | of December. 
t sI e ofa ma THE AUGMENTED AND IMPROVED SERIES, 
t wr, “anda | Pri . 6d. commences with the January Number, and presente 
! 4 1ity to such of the Clergy and Members of the Church 
i 
i-street f 1, as have not yet become Subscribers, to commence 
th 
MISS JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS THE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
SScscenmn aah aia *eplleoactch ns, te forms a Monthly Record of useful Information for the Clergy 
' : wre s ab ne ee. > eee t ts f = and Paroc hial Authorities, and acomplete Biblical, Ecclesiastical, 
| wet Moa —— a ee d liscellany of Religion and Morals for Churchmen 
—— . 1" nd combining the several provinces of a Magazine 
ENSE and SENSIBILITY. | a rheotogicai Review, and an Historieal Register, and is replete 
>) By Miss JANE AUSTEN. with matter of the highest interest to every class of readers, 
\ M f the Au by r Brother, the e Rev. Mr. Austen John Turrill and T. Clere Smith, 250, Regent-street. 
f x the 23rd V nd IL, containing Eleven Numbers, price 23s. cloth, 
Try cT A S yoards r the Nom vers, Which are published on the ist of every 
I oe + AN — , ON bhoing t Month, may be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen, 
{ v, v 1 treet, ee bag Sere sot aaa _ 
(Successor to Mr. Colburn. 
ees aS NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN, 
ches rEe 
I 1 ! y 1, 1833, - _— i. 3 . 
HI DANTE “translated YARRY OWEN; or, the SNOW WOMAN 
| “ee bh Rhy elt Sanne FT and POOR BOR the CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, 
wai sore we 2 wee = By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
” Late Fellow of Ma :College,Oxford. With Wood-cuts.. 1 vol. ; 
"ion oak tee “ en riviesa to cuccomuna afab* arty Late ns 
1 f Longman and Co. 1 n; and W, Dearden, II. 
ttinghar : 
° = ee pel Stories. An Attempt to render the 
This day is 5 shed, ch vents of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable 
f J OOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1833, | to Children. 1 vol. 
| oe iil. 
Charles Tilt, =a t-stree Of whom may be had, = . a 7 . y - 
New Editions of the Comic Annual, for The History of the Late War, with Sketches 


Napoleon 1, and Wellingt in the Style of ‘ Stories 











’ 1, and 1 . , », Nel 
He !’ Whims ind Oddities, a new ind for Children. With Wood-cuts. 1 vol. 
per edition; the Two Vols. 1 ymprisel in One, with IV. , 
Eighty Cuts, Price 12s, neatly half-bound. 3 cake Stories for Children, from the History of 
: c I and, 11th editi s. half-bound. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM AMERICA. ' hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 









I vols, 8V Atlas, | 
THE LIFE of GEORGE = ASHINGTON, 














piled under the Inspection ¢ ) I rod CLOTHES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
a — bequeathed to him by hi 3, Tartor, &c. 5, Crvy-ROAD, a 
ee B SHALI ry-sqt ire, respectfally sabmits for 
Al I rect by the Aut is Charges for Young Gentlemen’s 
Vol. X complete Twelve \ mes,) price 14 ; — 
Eneyclopwedia Americana, on the s of the a Do. ss “215 0 
( ers Les brought down t he t ent Tin 4 Do. 7 210 0 
Ame I raphy, History, tics Do oe FE @ 
In one larg vo. vol. pri Lie , . : br ° 
} bure Dress ( 
Opinions on various Subjects, dedicated to a > Po 
pera De + 
t I stri I cers. By William M ure. Printed at Tunick ° 116 0 
NOT I oor t et it be borne in min 1jton to their being made of 
7 “ty cigars I ‘ ER otis they will be got 
SUPERFINI WESTOP ENGLAND 4 : 
t tempt at sof t st : s 
: ie i ti u = 's s Ww = tm u 1 the most PASHIONABS ELEGANT STYLE, and 
: a - made to fit in the most moaaner, not to be surpassed by 
Jat 7 a © eve I ® me any Est pe wthags l short, if after any Suit is made 
a ‘ C t = . i ni “es t I aaa t the most I NTIRE SALISPAC tl IN is t given, the purchaser 
alt { that ¢ ry ; as the right of returning the 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 7/. 4 No Clothes kept ready made, Dut a Suit made in a few hours, 
TI > Dip lomatic Correspondence of the Ame- required. i. 
1 Rey t published from the Original MSs,, by Jared N.B. Gentleme Ladies addressing a line per post, can 
Sparks waited upon with #atter uw oe 
. QO. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square, Terms, Cash upon delivery, 








THE ATHENAUM. 





1. EOLOGICAL SKETCHES, and 

GLIMPSES of the ANCIENT EARTH. By Maria 
Hack. With Maps and Illustrations. 12m, price 9s, in coloured 
cambric. a 

2. A Month in London; or, some of its Modern 
Wonders described. By reys Taylor, Author of ‘ The Little 
Historians,’ * Esop in Rhyne,’ * The Forest,’ &c., With fine En- 
gravings on Steel, from oiginal Drawings. 12mo. price 
lettered cambric. . 

3. Anecdotes cf Animals; selected bya Lady, 
for the Amusement ofher Children, Square l6mo, With 4 Plates, 
price 2s. 6d. half-boxnd. 

4. Tales of the Saxons. 
12mo, price 5s. in lettered cambric. 

5. The Mirstrelsy of the Woods; or, Sketches 
and Songs connected with the Natural History of some of the 
most interesting British and Foreign Birds, By the Author of 
* The Wild Ganand,’ xc. With 17 Plates, price 6s, in lettered 
cambric ; or with Plates coloured, price 9s. 

6. A New Description of the Earth,considered 
chiefly as a Residence for Man. By Jefireys Taylor, With 5 
Engravings on Steel. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. hall-bound, 

7. Sketches of Birds, in short Enigmatical 
Verses, for the Amusement of Children, withillustrative Anecdotes 
and Descriptions from the best modern authorities. By Samuel 
Roper. ismo. price 2s. 6d. 

8. The New Estate; or,the Young Travellers 
in Wales and Ireland. With Plates. 12mo, half-bound, price 75. 

9, Five Years of Youth; or, Sense and Sen- 
timent. By H. Martineau. With Pilates. 12mo, half-bound, 6s. 

10. Ben Howard; or, the Pedlar and the 
Publican. By the Author of § Poor Child’s Friend.’ 
bound, price 2s. 6d. 

11. Lectures Elementaires, pour les Enfans : 
avec une Traduction Interlineaire en Anglais, pour faciliter aux 
Commengans |’ Etude de la Langue Frangaise. 12mo. sheep, 2s. 6d, 

12. Elementary Lessons for Young Children. 
From the Italian of Count G. Bardi. Being a free Translation 
of the above. 18mo. half-bound, price Is. 6d. 

13. An Abstract of Ancient History, from the 
earliest Records to the Time of Xerxes; intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Grecian and Roman Histories used in Schools. By 
Mrs, T. W. Percival, Halt-bound, price 5s. with Plates. 

14. Robinson Crusoe. A new edition, revised, 
with fine Engravings. 12mo, half-bound, price 6s. 

15. Alfred Dudley; or, the Australian Settlers. 
i2mo. half-bound, with Plates, price 5s. 

rn 1 rn 

16. Children as They Are; or, Tales and 
Dialogues for Young Children. With Plates, 6s. half-bound. 

17. Portugal; or, the Young ‘Travellers. 
Being some Account of Lisbon and its Environs, and of a Tour 
in the Alemtejo, in which the Customs and Manners of the In- 
habitants are faithfully detailed. From a Journal kept by a Lady 
during three Years’ actual Residence, With engraved Views, 
price 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

18. Morning Walks; or, Steps to the Study 
of Mineralogy. By the Author of * Morning Conversations,’ 
12mo, half-bound, price 7s. with Plates, 

19. Variety; or, Selections and Essays ; con- 
sisting of Anecdotes, curious Facts, and interesting Narratives, 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. half-bound, 5s. dd, with Plates. 

20. Rudiments of Conchology, designed as a 
familiar Introduction to the Science. With explanatory Plates, 
and References to the Collection of Shells in the British Museum, 
By Mary Anne Venning. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 6s. coloured, 
half-bound. 

21. Rudiments of Mineralogy,with References 
to the Collection of Minerals in the British Museum, ‘To which 
is added, a short Iutroduction to the Study of Fossils. 12mo, 
with Engravings. By M. A. Venning. Price 4s, 6d. half-bound, 

22. An Introduction to Botany; in a Series 

‘amiliar Letters. With illustrative Engravings. By Priscilla 

ld. The loth edition, just published. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing a short Lutroduction to the Natural Ar- 
rangement of Planis. Price 4s, 6d.; or with Plates coloured, 8s. 

23. Morning Conversations of a Governess 
and her Pupils; or, an Attempt to simplify the Linnwan System 
of Zoology. ism, half-bound, price 2s, 6d. 

24. Sketches from Nature; or, Hints to Ju- 
venile Naturalists. y the Author of the ‘ 
&c. &e,  18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 


Ss. In 


By Emily Taylor. 


ismo. half. 


Young Emigrants,’ 


for Children. 18mo. 2s. balf-bound. 

26. The Young Baronet ; or, the Broken Le 
18mo. nalf-bound, price 2s. 

27. Little Anecdotes, for Little People. A 
new edition, 18mo, price Is. 

28. Select Female Biography; comprising 
Memoirs of eminent British Ladies. 12mo. boards, price 7s. 

29.: Edwin; or, the Motherless Boy. By 
Bourne Hall Draper, 12mo. half-bound, price 5s. with Plates.” 

30. The Class-Book of Christian Morals. By 
Bourne Hall Draper. 12mo. half-bound, price 3s. 

31. ‘The Wild Garland; or, Prose and Poetry 
connected with English Wiid Flowers: intended as an Embell sh- 
ment to the Study of Botyny. 12mo. half-bound, with Plates, 
plain, price 3s.6d.; or coleured, price 5s. 

32. A Sketch of the Life of Linnzus. By the 
same Author. ismo, half-bouné, price 2s. 

33. Midsummer Holidays at Briar’s Hall; or, 
Summer Mornings improved. 12mo, half-bound, 6s. with Plates. 

34, Henry and Edward; or, Familiar Con- 
versations on the Elements of Science, 2 vols. 1smo, half-bound, 
price 5s. 

35. Recollections of a Blue-coat Boy; or, a 
View of Christ's Hospital, 1smo, half-bound, price 2s, 6d, 


or 
g- 





BOOKS, &c. chiefly for YOUNG PERSONS 


PUBLISHED BY HARVEY & DARTON, 55, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


86. Real Stories, taken from the Narratives 
of various Travellers, 18mo. half-bound, price 2s. 6d. 
Fire-side Stories ; or, Recollections of my 
Schoolfellows. 12mo. half-bound, price 5s, with Piates. 

38. The Picture Gallery Explored. 
same Author. bound, price 6s. with Plates. 

39. The Geography of the Globe ; containing 
the several Divisions of Land and Water, Problems on the Ter- 
restriai and Celestial Globes, and Questions for Examination. By 
John Olding Batier. 2nd edition, price 4s. 6d. bound, 

** The systematic arrangement of the several divisions of the 
countries, the valuable notes, and the general mass of information 
contained in this work, cnable us to recommend it to those who 
are intrusted with the education of the young.”’—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June, 1926. 

10. A Lecture on the Geography of Plants. 
3y John Barton. With Maps, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. boards. 

11, A Series of Outline Maps, delineated by 
Joseph Woods; comprising England, the British Islands, Europe, 
the Eastern Hemisphere, the Western Hemisphere, St. Pani’s 
Travels, Countries of the Old Testament, and the Holy Land, 
Intended to facilitate the instruction of young Persons in Geogra- 
phy, and to fix on their memories some of the most striking his- 
torical events. Price 28. each Map, neatly coloured, with its ex- 
planatory Key. 

These Maps are also adapted to afford an interesting Game, 
with Counters, &c. 

#2. The Child’s Atlas ; consisting of Maps of 
the Eastermand Western Hemispheres, the Four Quarters of the 
World, and the British Islands; with their corresponding Out- 
lines, neatly engraved by W. R. Gardner, Designed as an eas 
and correct mode of teaching Geography to little Children. With 
a Book of Detinitions and Questions. Price 9s.; or 12s. with the 
Maps coloured, 

43. A General Atlas for the Use of Schools; 
showing the principal Empires, Kingdoms, and States, and the 
recent Discoveries, with a short Lntroduct to Geography. By 
Johbu Adams, Teacher of the Mathematics, Edmonton, New 
edition, 8vo. half-bound, price 10s, 6d. coloured. 

44. The History of Switzerland, from the 
Conquest of Cvesar to the Abdication of Bonaparte. 12mo. half- 
bound, price 6s. 

t5. A Family Tour through the British Em- 

zy some Account of its Manufactures, Curiosities, 

listory, and Antiquities; with Biographical Anecdotes. Adapted 

to the amusement and instruction of Youth. By Priscilla Wake- 

field. 13th edition, corrected to the present time, price 6s, bound, 
Also, by the same Author, 

46. The Juvenile Travellers; containing the 
Remarks of a Family during a Tour through the principal States 
and Kingdoms of Europe; with an Account of their Inhabitants, 
Natural Productions, and Curiosities. 16th edition, corrected to 
the presenttime. Price6s. bound, with acoloured Map of Europe. 

+7. An Introduction to the Natural History 
of Insects. In a Series of Familiar Letters. With illustrative 
Engravings, 12mo. price 5s. boards ; or with the Plates coloured, 8s, 

18. Mental Improvement; or, the Beauties 
and Wonders of Nature and Art. 13th edit, 2 58. half-bound, 

49, Sketches of Human Manners; intended 
to illustrate the Characters, Religion, and singular Customs of 
the Inhabitants of different Parts of the World. 7th edition, 
price 2s, 6d. half-bound. 

50. Juvenile Anecdotes, founded on Facts. 
7th edition, price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

51. Instinct Displayed, ina Collection of well- 
authenticated Facts, exemplifying the extraordinary Sagacity of 
various Species of the Animal Creation, 4th edition, 5s. boards. 

52. Domestic Recreation; or, Dialogues il- 
lustrative of Natural and Scientific Subj price 2s, 6d. 


37. 


By the 


12mo, half 


2 vols, 


53. Economical Cookery for young House- 
keepers; or, the Art of providir od and palatable Dishes for 
a Family, without extravagance, eing chietly the result of ex- 
3 rience and long prac Towhich are added, Directions for 

*ickling, Preserving, &c. a variety of useful Domestic Re- 
By a Lady. Price 2s. sewed. 

54. A Tour to Great St. Bernard’s and round 
Monat Blane. With Descriptions copied froma Journa! kept by 
the Author, and Engravings from Drawings taken from Nature, 
Intended for young Persons from ten to fourteen years of age. 
12mo, half-bound, price 5s, 

55. Discourses, translated from Nicole's 

By John Locke, With important variations from the ori- 
ginal French. 
Ist. On the Existence of a God. 
2nd. On the Weakness of Man. 
3rd. On the Way of Preserving Peace. 
Now first printed from the Autograph of the Translator, in the 
possession of Thomas Hancock, M.D. 12mo. price 5s. boards. 

56. Hints to Parents, in the Spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi’s Method. In Six Numbers, 8vo. price Is, each, 

No. 1, On the Cultivation of Children, 

No, 2. Exercises for exciting the Attention, and strengthening 
the thinking Powers of Children. 

No, 3. First Exercises in Number; or, the 
metic visibly represented. 

No. 4. Intuition and Denomination of the most simple Relations 
of Forms, their Positions and Magnitude. 

No. 5. First Exercises in Language. 

No. 6. Religious Conversations, calculated for young Children 
during the first Period of Education. 

No. 1. may be had with a Portrait of Pestalozzi, price 2s. 

57. The Principles of Peace, exemplified in 
the Conduct of the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the Re- 
bellion of 1793; with some preliminary and concluding Observa- 
tions, By Thomas Hancock. 2nd edition, price 4s. boards. 

58. English Stories, illustrating some of the 
most interesting Events and Characters from the Accession of 
Alfred to the Reformation under the Tudor Princes. 3 vols. 
rice 2is.in bourds; or, separately, price 7s. each volume. By 
Maria Hack. 


cipes. 


Elements of Arith- 


Also, by the same Author, 
59. Grecian Stories, taken from the Works 
of Eminent Historians, A new edition, in which the explanatory 





> 


Remarks formerly given in Conversation are incorporated in th 
Narrative, as a Class-book for Schools, 18mo. price 3s. in tetra 

60, Stories of Animals, intended for Children 
between Five and Seven Years old. 16mo, half-bound price 

with many Plates. . ‘ 

61. A Second Series of the above for Children 
from Seven to Ten Years old, 16mo. half-bound, price 5, 6d 
with Plates. 

62. Familiar Illustrations of the principal 
Evidences and Design of Christianity. !6mo. price 3s, in boards, 
Harry Beaufoy ; or, the Pupil of Nature, 
Founded on Dr. Paley’s ‘Natural Theology,’ but suited to the 
compreheusion of Children. 1smo. 2s. 6d. half-bound, 

64. A Geographical Panorama; exhibiting 
Characteristic Representations of the Scenery and Inhabitants of 
various Regions. The Panorama consists of Nine Principal 
Scenes, each capable of several variations, correctly desigued, 
aud elegantly coloured after Nature; representing the Scenery, 
Costume, Xc. of Arabia, Hindostan, the Frozen Ocean, Italy 
Kamtschatka, Otaheite, Lapland, and Turkey. With a Book of 
Directions. The whole contained in a neat Mahogany Box, with 
a splendid emblematical Title. Price 3/, 3s. 


2s, fd. 


65. A Familiar Treatise on Perspective; de- 
signed for those who are unacquainted with the Principles of Op- 
tics and Geometry. By W. Daniel, Many Plates. 12mo. 5s. half-bd, 

66. Stories from Roman History. By a Lady. 
Illustrated by 58 Engravings. Price 6s. half-bound, 

67. Rural Scenes; or,a Peepintothe Country, 
for Children, With 87 Engravings, representing Country Life 
and Manners. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. haif-bound, 

68. City Scenes; or, a Peep into London, for 
Children, With 84 Engravings of Public Buildings, &c. 12m0, 
price 3s. 6d, half-bound, 

69. History of the Bible; being an Abridg- 
ment of the Old and New Testament. Adapted to the compre- 
hension of Children. By Caroline Maxwell, Lllustrated with 16 
Engravings, Price 6s. half-bound, 

70. Arithmetical Questions, on a new plan, 
intended to answer the double purpose of Arithmetical Instruction 
and Miscellaneous Information. Designed tor the use of Young 
Ladies. By Wiliam Butler, The 10th edition, revised by Thomas 
Bourn. Price 6s. bound. 

71. Beauties of Sturm’s 
Eliza Andrews, Price 5s. 6d. bound, 

72. The Parent’s Medical and Surgical As- 
sistant; affording familiar and popular Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the sudden Iinesses and various Accidents that will net 
admit of the delay necessary for procuring regular Advice. 
Thomas Ayre Bromhead, M.B. Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
73. A System of Short-hand, comprised in a 
Set of the most simple and expeditious Characters; being selected 
parts of those in common writing, and effective of superior bre- 
vity and swiftness, when applied to the purposes of Short-hand, 
By Richard Roe, A.B, Price 5s. sewed. i 

74. An Introduction to Book-keeping; con- 
sisting of twelve short Rules for keeping Merchants’ Accounts by 
Double Entry. By Richard Koe, Author of ‘A New System of 
Short-hand.’ Price 3s, 6d, half-bound. 

75. Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology, 
comprehending the Elements of those Sciences; intended prin- 
cipally for the use of Young Persons. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
&c. 4th edition, 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards. 

76. Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introductivn to the Science, for the use of Young 

2ersons, and others not conversant with the Mathematics, Ac- 
companied by Piates, numerous Diagrams, and a copious Index, 
By William Phillips, F.L.S. 2nd edit. price 6s. half-bound, 

77. A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools, 
exhibiting heir Defects, and suggesting Hints for their Improve- 
ment; wita simple and rational Plans of teaching the usuab 
Branches of Education, and a Table for the Arrangement of 
Business; calculated for the equal advantage of Parents and 
Masters. ByJames Haigh. Price 3s. bound. 

78. English Parsing, comprising the Rules 
of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under each Rule; 
with an Index, containing all the Parts of Speech in the different 
Letters unparsed. Intended as an Introduction to Lindley Mur- 
ray’s Exercises. By J. Giles, Price 2s. 6d. bound. a 

79. An Atlas, designed for the younger Stu- 
dents in Geography, with Directions for drawing Maps, Geograe 
phical Questions, Exercises, &c. By Isaac Payne. Price 8s. 

80. Mrs. Lovechild’s Book of Two Hundred 
and Sixteen Cuts. Designed by the late Lady Fenn, to teach 
Children the Names of Things. 12mo. price 3s, 6d. half-bound. 

81. The New Cries of London; or, Itinerant 
Trades of the British Metropolis. With 44 characteristic En- 
gravings. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. half-bound. z 

82. Little Jack of All Trades; or, Mechanical 
Arts described, in Prose and Verse. Suited to the Capacity of 
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